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An Interesting Functional Use of Tilia cordata on a West Exposure in Deurne, Holland 


American Society Landscape Architects Convention --New York City -— June 27 - 29 
Office Management for Tree Companies Charles H. Lamb 


Safety Training for Tree Men Gerald McGarry 


May-June, 1960 The Journal of Amoucan Arboucultunea = © —— Vol. 20, No.4 
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Red Maple Selection 
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No. 1—Scanlion Maple 
(Acer rubrum conica: Scenton) 


Probably 909% of most street plant- 
ing sites are not conducive to the 
use of trees over 40 feet in height,, 
while another high percentage is not 
wide enough to accommodate trees 
with a wide spread of branches. In 
both categories, tall and wide- 
spreading, storm damage is very 
igh. 
The Scentlon Maple is o compactly 
branched, conical shaped tree, with 
nicely textured dark green foliage 
that turns to brilliant orange-umber 
and red in the fall. And because 
it offers little top to wind or sleet 
is an ideal low maintenance street 
tree 
It has sufficient bulk to be used 
in an 8-foot treelawn with a 30-foot 
setback, but would not over-do a 
street if used in a 3-foot treelawn 
with a 15-foot setback. In either 
of these sites, wires would have to 
be 40 feet to 45 feet or better 
Where low wires exist, 25 feet or 
30 feet, it would be necessary to 
have a treelawn at least 10 feet in 
width to permit offset planting from 
under the wires. This will enable 
the spire top to rise to the side of 
the wires. 
The Scenton will grow to 35 feet 
with a 16-foot spread. Maximum 
coliper is approximately 14 inches. 
It grows rapidly as the 11-year old 
22-foot tree, to the left, illustrates. 
Space 45 to 55 feet apart. Min- 
imum treelawn 3 feet 


















































No. 2-Tilford Maple 
(Acer rubrum Tilford) 


(Nemed for Peul E. Tilferd, 
Weester, Ohio) 


The field of large globeheaded trees 
is very thin. In fact, until a few 
years ago the only real good one, 
which is now untouchable because 
of Dutch elm disease, was the Globe 
European elm. However, our search 
for a good replacement has resulted 
in the Tilford. 


Actually, the better summer foliage, 
fall color and rapid growth place 
this selection head and shoulders 
above the elm 


The Tilford needs space because of 
its spread. It grows to about 35 
feet with the same spread. It would 
look and perform best in a tree- 
lawn of 8 feet with a 45-foot set 
back, but as a minimum could be 
used in a 5-fcot treelawn with a 
20-foot setback. In such a site, if 
the street were 20 or 22 feet wide 
it would have to be planted on a 
staggered basis—not opposite 


Where a very wide boulevard is 
encountered, the Tilferd can be 
used with dignity and symmetry, 
because of its excellent fine tex- 
tured branching habit and smoll 
rich foliage. The large globe is a 
form thot our ‘cities are badly in 

of. It is a practical, low main- 
tenance form with a different, hand- 
some appearance. 


Space 50 feet to 60 feet. Minimum 
treelawn 6 feet 








The Red Maple (Acer rubrum L.) is « greatly edmired and handsome Amer- 
thet is indigenous from the 





the Gulf of Mexico into Cenada, end 








e seed 
@ loose open ries to « tight 


poe and from o wide spread toe compact form. “Te offset this characteristic 


which is perticulerly 


—— es with the Norway Maple, hes 


mode four outstanding selections 


the the netural epenged! of this fine tree and makes it possible 


to use @ form under almost any 


ombination of street factors. Each of these 


selections is hardy in Rehder’s Zone 11, end in many pleces in Zone II. 





No. 3-Gerling Maple 
(Acer rubrum Gerling) 
(Memed for Jecob Gerling, 
Rochester, New York) 

The Gerling is more broadly pyra- 
midal, or conical, than the Scanlon 
This wider bottom spread gives the 
tree planter more latitude, or a 
greater number of streets on which 
he can plant effective low mainte- 
nance pyramidal types. 


The greater aerial bulk of the 
Gerling extends the site factor scope 
to include a 40-foot setback and an 
8-foot or 10-foot treelawn. The 
Gerling con be used on streets with 
heavy truck traffic if a treelawn of 
about 10 feet prevails. The tree 
should be set 7 feet from the curb. 
This assumes a 5-foot sidewalk ,and 
15-foot setback. The spread of the 
Gerling is obout 20 feet to 22 feet 


This tree, as well as our other pyra- 
mids, can be used with great effec- 
tiveness in landscaping commercial 
grounds or public buildings—but 
do not use the Gerling in downtown 
oreas where aerial pollution is high. 


In conjunction with overhead wires 
a careful evaluation of treelawn 


he Gerling will grow to 
about 35 feet. Because of its spire 
top it, like the Scanlon, can be off- 
set from under wires if a wide 
enough treelawn is available. Other- 
wise plant only under higher wires. 
Space 45 feet to 55 feet apart Mim 
imum treelawn 4 feet 





No. 4-Armstrong Maple 
(Acer rubrum Armstrong) 


(Nemed for Newton aaa 
Windsor, Ohi 


A good narrow tree has long beer 
sought, especially since the many 
drawbacks of the otherwise beauti- 
ful Lombardy Poplar have proven it 
a tree to avoid on streets and city 
home grounds. The Armstrong is 
admirably suited to fill the need 
Its 8-foot spread, 25 feet to 30 feet 
maximum height, and greatly re- 
stricted root system make it a 
handsome troublefree vertical type 
tree. It is ideal for screening and 
other such uses on small home 
grounds where such a plant is 
needed. 
On streets, the Armstrong would 
have to be used carefully. It would 
serve on very narrow streets with a 
3-foot treelawn and 5-foot to 7-foot 
setbacks from the sidewalk. On 
suburban business streets, with shol- 
low setbacks of stores and business 
signs, it would impart a neat tailor- 
ed look that would greatly enhance 
the neighborhood. 
As a screen it should be planted 
about 5 feet apart, while on a nar- 
row street it could be planted at 
35-foot intervals. Its greatest use 
will no doubt be found in landscap- 
ing, for accent and screening. The 
strong branching habit and narrow 
silhouette make it highly resistont 
to storm damage and practically 
maintenance free. 
Space 35 feet to 45 feet on streets. 
As screen 5 feet to 10 feet Min- 
imum treelawn 3 feet 





awed Jel. Dicuten & dR ssociates 
Growers of Vatlored “Trees 


7621 Lewis Road 


Phone: ADams 5-3314 


Olmsted Falls 38, Ohio 


(Cleveland Exahange 


This is a smal! scale duplicate of Tree Chart No. 2—a 17x22” wall chart—the second in a series designed to illustrate the principles of space 
utilization in the proper use of “Tailored Trees” 

















ALONG THE WA 


@ Let’s hope WE DON’T HAVE another 
Spring, like this RECENT SHORT ONE, 
for at least 75 YEARS. March was ALL 
WINTER—Summer started THERMO- 
NATORIALLY on April 10th — ther- 
mometer IN THE 80’s for TWO WEEKS, 
and you couldn’t COMB YOUR HAIR 
with the rain that DRIZZLED IN. 


@ Everything BLOOMED AT THE 
SAME time—Forsythia and Sweet Cher- 
ries together. HAWTHORNES BREAK- 
ING at this date (May 7) with CRABS 
STILL IN BLOOM. It’s terrible what 
those DAMN COMMIES won't do to 
HARASS US. 


@ WHOEVER said the SCENT OF THE 
FLOWERING ASH (Fraxinus ornus) 
was a LITTLE OFFENSIVE must have 
HAD HIS SMELLEK worked over by 
ROCKY MARCIANO. The NICE SPECI- 
MEN at the Rancho is in bloom and 
FIFTEEN RECENT VISITORS have 
been invited to take a whiff—ALL RE- 
ACT as I do, IT’S SPICELY SWEET. In 
fact a LITTLE BOUQUET in the dining 
room, as I scribble this, has the room 
ALL SWEET and nice. 


@ I saw a DOZEN OR SO large trees of 
this SUPERB ASH at KEW GARDENS 
— a couple in the JARDIN DES 
PLANTES in Paris, one in THE TUIL- 
LERIES GARDENS and one in ZURICH, 
they were all SWEETLY FRAGRANT. 
This is a lovely—and ’'VE FOUND a 
real SUPER SELECTION. 


@A letter from ISABEL ZUCKER, 
GARDEN EDITOR of the DETROIT 
TIMES from the RIJN HOTEL IN 
ROTTERDAM—don’t do that, it MAKES 
ME WANT to get up and leave, tooth- 
brush or no_ toothbrush—but at this 
TIME OF YEAR (APR. 29) ROTTER- 
DAM is beautiful — Oh THOSE 
STREETS OF EVERYTHING and espe- 
cially KWANZAN CHERRY. 


@I see JAKIE GERLINGS’ pen has 
been GETTING AROUND with some 
GOOD STORIES recently in VARIOUS 
MAGS—about trees NATCH! 


@ CHRIS SLYHUIS of the VUYK VAN 
NESS NURSERY in BOSKOOP dropped 
in over the week-end. WE MADE 
PLANS to visit some TREE NUR- 
SERIES IN GERMANY during my 
visit. This should BE GOOD. 


@ Now ALL I NEED to put me in a 
DEEP COMA OF NOSTALGIA is a 
card from EMANUEL FRITZ from that 
dreamy STORCHEN HOTEL in ZUR- 
ICH. If I do get such a note I might 
GRAB A U-2 and jet RIGHT OVER. 


@ VANCE THE SHIELD called from 
ST. LOUSY to tell me about HIS TRIP 
TO MOSCOW. He couldn’t find the 
CLEVELAND MAPLE I so painstaking- 
ly planted there IN 1957. It’s there old 
boy, in FRIENDSHIP PARK (oh broth- 
er, and U-2 BRUTUS!). Too bad—THE 
LAST PICTURE I had of it, it was doing 
QUITE WELL. 


(2204... 


With.... 
EDW. SCANLON 


@ HANK OSBORNE, traffic engineer 
for Buffalo, WALTER KENNEY and 
JUSTIN TRABERT Councilmen from 
TONAWANDA dropped by and we took 
a TOUR OF GOOD TREES on CLEVE- 
LAND STREETS. Some of that stuff 
is REALLY GOOD. A surprise was the 
BEAUTY OF EUCOMMIA ULMOIDES, 
the hardy rubber tree. ANOTHER 
GOOD ONE WAS THE KOREAN 
EVODIA (hupehensis) — blooms in 
August—A REAL NICE THING. 


@ The CLEVELAND DIV. OF SHADE 
TREES, JOHNNY MICHALKO COM- 
MISAR has a booklet to give home- 
owners where NEW TREES are planted. 
It gives PLANTING TIPS, the CITY 
CODE on street trees (good idea) and 
a LETTER FROM THE COMMISAR 
asking the citizen to WATER AND 
WATCH the tree. 


@ NEEDED SOME SLIDES of equip- 
ment in action—SPRAYERS, STUMP 
REMOVERS, CHIPPERS, SKY LIFTS, 
etc., so sent out a call. RIGHT BACK 
came a real NICE ASSORTMENT from 
Charley Young, Bill Ruth, Bob Miller 
Johnny Michalko, Hy Johns and Rex 
Hogan. Thanks boys, these SHOULD 
SET OFF one of the TWO LECTURES 
I am to give in AUSTRALIA. 


@ Guess I’ll have to TAKE THAT TRIP 
by freighter tho—with all the SLIDES 
AND FILM and cameras I need I 
DOUBT if there is A PLACE that could 
GET IT OFF THE GROUND. But may- 
be THEY WILL IMPROVE the things 
in the NEXT COUPLE of months. 


@ One thing I HOPE TO DO on this 
jaunt is to collect a LARGE NUMBER 
of UNUSUAL and FUNCTIONAL 
TREE USES, as well as pix of FAMOUS 
STREETS WITH TREES and put them 
together in an account of “TREES 
AROUND THE WORLD.” This has IN- 
TERESTING POSSIBILITIES anyway. 


@ SAW A PICTURE in LIFE during the 
time of the UPHEAVAL IN ALGIERS 
that intrigued me. It was on page 40 of 
the February 8, 1960 issue and SHOWED 
THE MAIN STREET of Algiers. The 
trees WERE FASCINATING—all cut in 
SQUARES AND OBLONGS — not in 
rows, but some TWO AND THREE 
DEEP—in fact EVERY WHICH WAY 
ALONG THE STREET. At least it was 
different. If it isn’t too far off the 
BEATEN PATH, I may SASHAY 
DOWN there and SEE FOR MYSELF. 
Wrote to the U. S. Information Bureau 
there FOR THE DOPE on the trees 
BUT NO REPLY. 


@ WHILE THE WEATHER this Spring 
has been CRAZY—April in May, AND 
VICE VERSA, still right now IT IS 
BEAUTIFUL. I don’t ever recall seeing 
the trees SO DRIPPING WITH GREEN 
—and the NEW GROWTH is phenome- 
nal. 18” on two RUBY RED HORSE- 
CHESTUTS at the Rancho—HOPE IT 
DOESN’T COME OFF HOT and dry now. 


@ Have an INTERESTING LITTLE 
ROBINIA — TORTUOSA — that is 
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FLOWERING for the FIRST TIME this 
spring—real odd. Another twisted form 
and IT’S REALLY TWISTED is a 
PAULS SCARLET THORN. Mine 
HASN’T FLOWERED, but an OLD 
SPECIMEN I saw IN PORTLAND a 
few years ago had the DEEPEST RED 
FLOWERS I’ve ever seen ON A PAULS. 


@ Also want to TAKE A SIDE TRIP 
to BRUSSELLS. There are some REAL 
INTERESTING STREET TREES there 
as you MAY REMEMBER from some 
of the pix in PAST ISSUES. I regret 
NOT HAVING GONE BACK there 
LAST YEAR to get shots of the FINE 
STREET OF KWANZANS I saw there 
in °57. HAD SEEN so many GOOD 
STREETS OF KWANZANS and other 
cherries tho in HOLLAND that I passed 
it up. Won’t make THAT MISTAKE in 
some FUTURE SPRING however. 


@ REMEMBER the little GOLDEN 
LEAVED TREE I mentioned SEEING 
IN ENGLAND—the GOLDEN BOX 
ELDER—well I obtained about 20 and 
they are BREAKING OUT—and ARE 
THEY BEAUTIFUL. This has any 
GOLDEN LEAVED TREE BEAT A 
MILE — well almost — the GOLDEN 
COLISEUM MAPLE and GOLDEN 
SYCAMORE MAPLE and UPRIGHT 
GOLDEN ELM (U.c. Wredi) are pretty 
darn HANDSOME TOO. All have nice 
COMPACT TkEE FORMS that RE- 
FLECT CHARACTER. 
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Out On A Lumb 
BARNEY SLAVIN—A TRIBUTE. the habits of so many thousands of splendid 
On March 29th Barney Slavin passed trees. 
away in Rochester, New York, at the age Last year Barney was cited by the Western 
of 87 


Bernard H. Slavin was Superintendent of 
Parks Rochester from 1926 to 1942, but 
his great vice to this city extended over 
52 years. In this time he created 
inest parks in the country, if not 
in th rid, Highland Park is famous for 
its grand Lilac collection, which is the object 
of great attraction to the public each Spring. 

nd-Eastman Park was Barneys great- 

ent and his greatest pride. The 
rare and beautiful trees in this 
magnificent park is not equalled anywhere in 
the ind has long been the place for 
hortik to go to study little known 
many species and varieties of de- 
oniferous trees are represented 
but the total must run into 


a period | 
two of th 


collec Ti 


trees. 1 
ciaduou 
we do not know, 


" 
the t 


fine 

ester W 
mainte! 
Ameri 
offer tl 


It is a priceless asset to the 


rk will always remain a tremendous tribute to this 
t man, and it is to be hoped that the City of Roch- 
fit to appropriate sufficient funds for its proper 


two or three great educational parks. Very few parks 
erand opportunity to students and arborists to observe 


Barney Slavin 


city and one of 





New York Arborists Association for pioneer- 
ing in the selection and use of better trees for 
use on city streets. This was a subject close 
to his heart and he planted numerous streets 
in Rochester to some of his prize selections. 
Notable among these were the pyramidal Nor- 
way Maple (Acer platanoides ascendus) ; the 
columnar Sugar maple (Acer saccharum col- 
umnare); an ascending form of American 
elm and an upright form of Basswood. 
These and other of his street plantings were 
among the first made in this country to show 
what could be done with common sense and 
functional trees. It is unfortunate that the 
emphasis placed on the easy growing giant, the 
American elm, obscured his pioneering efforts 
until recent years when the Dutch elm disease 
and the catastrophe of paying for the removal 
of the miscast forest giants, refocussed atten- 


tion to his now well-established common tree sense. 

America has had but few great horticulturists and Barney 
Slavin was one of the few. 
idol and the privilege of meeting him several years ago was a 
long to be remembered event. We spent a day with him in 


For many years he has been our 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Boston Tree Party Set, Aug. 14-19 


Karl F. Amalia, general chairman of 
the 1960 National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, hopes the forthcoming “Tree 
Party” will find a place in arboricultural 
history to match the ‘“Tea Party” held in 
Boston back in 1773. “I think we'll 
have the biggest and best meeting this 
summer that the conference has ever en- 
joyed,” he stated. 

Mr. Amalia, born and reared in 
Rochester, N. Y., came to New England 
in 1930. He worked for various tree 
companies until enlisting in the U. S. 
Air Force during World War 2. He 
was discharged as a Captain and organ- 
ized his own tree company in Manchester, 
Mass. in 1947. 

Mr. Amalia is a past president of the 
National Arborists Association and the 
Massachusetts Arborists Association. He 
and his wife, Doris, have four sons ran7z- 
ing in age from 11 to 21. 


Committee Chairmen 


Following are brief sketches of 
N.S.T.C. committee chairmen: 

Daniel W. Warren, Jr., Vice-chair- 
man of the 36th annual conference was 
born and educated in Brookline, Mass. 
and is a graduate of the School of Agri- 
culture, University of Mass. He worked 
for a landscape construction company 
before he became assistant-superintendent 
of Parks and Recreation, Brookline, 
Mass. He has been superintendent for 
13 years. He is a past president of New 
England Park Association; is vice-presi- 
dent of American Institute of Park 
Executives; and is president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ 
Association. He has a wife and two 
children. His second love is golf, at 
which he is willing to take on any mem- 
ber of the Convention. 

John O. Lewis, chairman Trade Ex- 
hibit Committee, was born in Malden, 
Mass. and is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, School of Business. He has been 
in the employ of Frost Company, Arbori- 
cultural Suppliers of Arlington, Mass. 
for 17 years and holds the position of 
general manager. His wife and three 
daughters keep him busy, but he has time 
for golf and gardening. 

Gordon King, chairman Properties 
Committee, is a Forestry Graduate on 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Shade Tree Conference. He is in charge 
of the Arboricultural Course at the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
He, his wife and three children are en- 
thusiastic campers. 

Wilfrid Wheeler, Jr., chairman Prizes 
and Awards Committee, was born in 
Concord, Mass. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Cornell, and 
University of Wisconsin. He has been 
employed by the Bartlett Tree Experts 
Co. for 32 years and at present is vice- 














Karl F. Amalia, ee chairman of the 1960 National Shade Tree Conference, is shown 
being served by Albert the Chef at the world famous Surf Restaurant, Magnolia, Mass. 
Karl says he’d love to have everyone join him in a New England sea food dinner in Boston 
during the NSTC in August—Dutch Treat natch! 


president and divisional manager of the 
New England Division. He served as 
president of the Massachusetts Arborists 
Association for two terms, has been a 
member of the N.S.T.C. for many years 
and has served as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee as well as being actively 
associated with many horticultural or- 
ganizations throughout New England. 


Henry WV. Gilbertson, 
cational Exhibit Committee, was born in 


chairman Edu- 


Baltimore. Following his service dis- 
charge he attended the University of 
Idaho and received his Bachelor of 


Science in Forestry in 1950. Following a 
year of surveying with the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads in Alaska, he returned 
to his native state and attended the 
University of Maryland, receiving his 
Master of Science in Plant Pathology in 
1954. At present he is a pathologist at 
the Waltham Shade Tree Laboratory. 
He is married and has a son and two 
daughters. 


Richard Ferrara, chairman Entertain- 
ment Committee, was born in Man- 
chester, Mass. He served in the Counter 
Intelligence Corps World War II. At 
present he is president of Hartney Spray 
Corporation and is state treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ and For- 
esters’ Association. He is an ardent Jazz 
fan and enjoys playing golf with his wife. 

Harold F. Pomeroy, chairman Utility 
Program Committee, was born in Dalton, 
Mass. He majored in electrical en- 


PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 


gineering at Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Worcester, Mass. After gradu- 
ation he worked for General Electric in 
Pittsfield and for the past 23 years has 
been in utilities. He is married, has two 
children, and is an enthusiastic golfer. 

Mrs. J. Cooke White, chairman Ladies 
Program, was born in Nottingham, Eng- 
land and educated in both English and 
American schools. She has been in: the 
United States since 1918. Mrs. White 
met her husband while golfing in 1931. 
Her hobbies are traveling, golf and 
amateur theatricals in which she has been 
active for 25 years. 

—————— 


For Your Calendar 


Kansas Arborists Association Field Day, 
Gage Park, Topeka, Kansas, June 17. 


American Society Landscape Architects, 
annual meeting, Waldorf Astoria, New York 
City, June 27, 28, 29. 


Nurserymen, 
Ohio, 


American Association of 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
July 17, 18, 19, 20. 


National Shade Tree Conference, Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, August 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19. 


Nineteenth Annual short course on Road- 
side Development, Columbus, Ohio, October 
4, 5, 6, 7. 


85th annual meeting, American Forestry 
Association, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi, October 17, 18, 19. 


Ohio Recreation Association Annual Con- 
ference, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 2, 3, 4. 
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Accounting machines are expensive, but 
have many advantages and pay for them- 
selves in hort time. The machine model 


shown at 


ght is a NCR Class 3100. 
Vational Cash Register Co.) 


(Photo 


courtes) 





(ifice Management For Tree Companies 


CHARLES H. LAMB 


VU u l'ree Surgery Corporation 


Viuncie, Indiana 


Iw hat I had some “Magic For- 
esent to you today which 
ill of your problems related 


to offic izement. Unfortunately, so 
far as | ow, no such formula exists. 
You n have heard the story about 
the off nanager who was interviewing 
applic job. He asked this par- 
ticulat int “What previous ex- 


perience | you had and what work 


have »”” She replied: “I was a 
secret \ll I had to do was look like a 
girl, tl e a man, act like a lady, and 
work log.” 

So—] had a formula to give you, 
its st uld probably depend to a 
large ipon a secretary or staff who 
met lifications. 

Eve e I can remember it seems I 
have he disparaging remarks made 
about t ffice. Let me hasten to say 
that only about the office that 
I have he this type of language used 
because I have also heard it applied to 
supervision, the field force, the mechan- 
Ics a even the boss!!! 

I dor nv that manv of the remarks 
regard ffice procedure might be 
justified today I would like to create 
a few thoughts in defense of the office. 
In ord t we may start from a com- 
mon point let me state in simple terms 
what | ler to be the purpose and 
object f the office. ‘“To secure, trans- 


and distribute information 
operation of the business.” 
M se today is to discuss the vari- 
ous met whereby we in our organiza- 
ttempted to accomplish this 
First let me say that I am not 
office management expert. 


Neither do I propose to tell you how to 


operate your business. It is my intent to 
simply stimulate your thinking on the 
subject and possibly throw out some ideas 
which will be of benefit to you. 

Our company is engaged exclusively in 
work for public utility companies and we 
employ from 150 to 200 men. We form- 
erly performed private work, however, 
and I am familiar with most of the office 
procedure required in this type of busi- 
ness. 

I said the objective of the office is to 
secure, translate, process and distribute 
information. Let’s take them up in that 
order. 

Securing Information 

We certainly must secure the informa- 
tion from the men in the field before it 
can be transformed into money in the 
bank. This isn’t always the simple job 
that it appears to be. Strangely enough, 
we have found that the talent for trim- 
ming trees and preparing accurate, legible 
reports doesn’t always walk hand in hand. 

The problem of designing a simple 
time report which will give us the neces- 
sary information is a continuing problem 
because our needs are frequently chang- 
ing. 

Several years ago we purchased a 
mimeograph machine and since that time 
we have reproduced most of the forms 
which our men use in the field. We have 
found that this method offers many ad- 
vantages. We buy our paper in discount 
lots. The forms can frequently be run 
off during periods when the work load is 
the lightest for the personnel in the office. 
We could, if necessary in an emergency, 
hire part time help to cut the stencils and 
operate the mimeograph. 

Another advantage of the mimeo- 
graphed report forms is the flexibility 
which it affords. If we find a different 
type report for a special job is required 
or that a change will be advantageous, 


we can run off the forms quickly and 
economically. We can prepare a form, 
run off a limited number of copies and 
actually test it in the field for a few days. 
Then, if we want to change it we do 
not have a heavy investment in a big 
supply of printed forms. 

We have also found that the mimeo- 
graph has other uses in the operation of 
the office. We have used it to publish a 
Foreman’s Handbook containing company 
policies and work methods. It is useful 
in preparing safety bulletins, special let- 
ters to the field force, etc. 

A common problem in our company, 
and I presume the problem is universal 
in tree companies, is that of getting the 
field men to mail their reports promptly. 
We, of course, furnish the foremen with 
self-addressed envelopes and it is our prac- 
tice to put the postage on the envelopes 
before distributing them to the foremen. 
This, we feel, has many advantages. It 
eliminates the excuse of “no stamps”’; it 
prevents to a certain extent the use of 
company stamps for personal mail and it 
removes the temptation to do a littlé ex- 
pense account padding under the postage 
item. 

It is well to review your printing and 
stationery costs occasionally. Sometimes 
surprising economies can be effected by 
the use of a different printing method or 
perhaps you are using a more expensive 
quality paper than necessary. This would 
apply particularly to forms which are 
used by company personnel exclusively. 
We recently reduced the cost of our self- 
addressed envelopes 45% by using a 
serviceable but less expensive grade of 
envelope and purchasing from a printer 
who is using more economical production 
methods. 


Translating Information 


One of Webster’s definitions of the 
word “translate” is “to turn into ones 


own or another language.” Back in 
1945 I had been on the job only a few 
weeks when we received a note from one 
of our foremen asking for a pair of 
“paints”. I wanted to send him two 
buckets of tree paint but I found out that 
he wanted a pair of pants. I suspect this 
particular foreman was from Paintsville, 
Kentucky. My phonetic spelling has im- 
proved considerably since that time. 

What I actually mean by “translate” 
is to take the information on the reports 
from the field and change it into informa- 
tion which can be used by management 
and supervision to control the cost of the 
operation in the field. 

To me this is one of the most important 
functions of the office. Whether the 
actual detail work is performed by a clerk 
or whether it is performed by the owner 
or manager himself, it must be performed 
promptly, consistently and diligently if 
the operation is to realize the maximum 
profit possible. Some system of cost ac- 
counting must be devised whereby the 
responsible person can get a general idea 
from day to day just how any particular 
operation is progressing. 

Let me cite an example. We had a 
salesman who called at our office occa- 
sionally. He was in business with his 
father and when the recession hit in 1958 
their business took a nose dive. About 
the first of November he voluntarily took 
a leave of absence and leased a large serv- 
ice station near Chicago. When the ac- 
countant closed his books at the end of 
the year he had lost money but he at- 
tributed it to the fact he was just getting 
started. He continued to operate the 
station for three months. He told me 
later that he didn’t think he was making 
much money but he was so busy working 
long hours, supervising his help and going 
home dead tired at night that he didn’t 
get the required information for closing 
his books to his accountant until the first 
of April. When the accountant finally 
got a statement for him he found he had 
lost $4000.00 in the five months he had 
been in business. 

I believe it is a very human mistake to 
feel that you must be making money if 
you are so busy you hardly have time to 
breathe. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The road to bankruptcy is 
traveled by many hardworking people. 

It is an unusal manager who is so ex- 
perienced or so clairvoyant that he can 
discern how much money he is making on 
an operation unless he has some basic 
facts on paper to guide him. 

You might say—Oh we have a very 
complete set of books and close them at 
the end of each month. Brother—that 
isn’t soon enough to get the basic facts. 
If you want to stay on top of the game, 
the quicker you get the dope the better. 

The natural question is — “How do 
you establish such a system of simple cost 
accounting?’ My answer to that is that 
it isn’t easy but it can be done. It isn’t 


my purpose today to go into the details 
of accounting and the business methods 
which produce a profitable organization. 
In my opinion Mr. Albert Meserve did 
a splendid job of this back in 1957 when 
he presented to this Association the paper 
entitled “Finding The Profit In The 
Tree Business.” 

The secret of success in the tree busi- 
ness is of course, to get a reasonable price 
for your service and then perform the 
work in such a manner that you have 
a little left for yourself. 

Certain types of contracts make it more 
imperative that costs be figured promptly 
and corrective action taken immediately 
if needed. Lump sum contracts or unit 
basis contracts are good examples. With 
contracts of this type it is especially im- 
portant that you have an accurate meas- 
urement of the amount of work com- 
pleted each day and the number of man 
hours and equipment hours required to 
accomplish it. With this information 
you can quickly learn what progress the 
job is making. In our company we write 
this information on the envelope the re- 
port is received in and pass the envelope 
on to the supervisor. At the beginning 
of each week a summary sheet for the 
previous week is issued and each super- 
visor can get a picture of the performance 
of the various crews for which he is re- 
sponsible. 

I hope I have made it clear what I 
mean by this “Translation” phase of of- 
fice procedure. We cannot over-emphasize 
the importance of Management and: Sup- 
ervision being adequately informed re- 
garding the progress of the work in the 
field. In our company the information 
thus prepared does not become a part of 
our permanent records. It does not need 
to be that accurate. It is simply an “up 
to the minute” guide for management. 


Processing Information 

We come now to the third objective of 
the office — That of processing the in- 
formation received from the field. 

You will notice that I have been con- 
fining most of my remarks to the flow 
of basic information originating in the 
field and progressing to the ultimate goal 
(we hope) of money in the bank. You 
are all aware, I am sure, that there are 
many other phases of office procedure 
which it would be impossible to even men- 
tion in the alloted time. 

I would like to mention at this point 
the need for a continuing analysis of the 
workload in your office. Unless careful 
contro] is maintained you will find that 
little jobs are constantly being added to 
office procedures. As these small addi- 
tions build up you find that they have 
slowed down office operations until even- 
tually your staff can no longer handle the 
workload. If the sales volume of your 
company is increasing correspondingly the 
addition of new personnel might be justi- 
fied. There is constant need, however, for 
keeping the workload in balance. Many 
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times you can reduce your office functions 
by cutting out unnecessary jobs, improv- 
ing a method, or refining a procedure. If 
opportunities are sought and taken when 
they are found, and if labor-saving devices 
are used whenever practicable, much can 
be done to streamline office systems and 
lower costs. 

Up to this point our procedure has 
probably been very much like any other 
tree company hiring from 100 to 200 men. 
From here on, however, there will prob- 
ably be a wide variance in the methods 
used—depending on the size of the com- 
pany and the personal references of the 
person or persons in charge. 

Several years ago we purchased an ac- 
counting machine. Ours happens to be a 
National Cash Register Class 3100. There 
are other types on the market and they 
are undoubtedly good machines. I will 
confine my remarks to the NCR machine 
since it is the only type I am familiar 
with. 

I am convinced that these machines 
will more than pay for themselves in a 
very short time. They are expensive, yes, 
but they have many advantages. Within 
a few months after installing the machine 
we had reduced our office staff by approxi- 
mately 50%. I hasten to say that not 
all of this reduction was brought about 
by the accounting machine. We are for- 
tunate to have two very capable and ef- 
ficient assistants who have been with us 
several years. Prior to the time we pur- 
chased the machine we had the usual 
problem of office turn-over and it seemed 
we were continuously training someone 
in the office. 

Let me mention briefly some of the 
applications which we have for the ma- 
chine in our office. First, the payroll. 
Prior to purchasing this machine we used 
a manually operated peg board to prepare 
approximately 200 payroll checks weekly. 
Most of you are probably familiar with 
the peg board system. We had been 
using one for several years and found it 
a big improvement over the method 
whereby the check, earnings record and 
payroll summary sheet are individually 
hand written. With the peg board method 
these three items are prepared at the same 
time thus eliminating possible errors in 
transferring the information from one 
record to another. I can certainly recom- 
mend this system to anyone who is pre- 
paring the three records individually. 

The accounting machine also prepares 
these three records simultaneously but, of 
course, it gives you typewritten checks and 
records. In addition it does much of the 
computing during the process of preparing 
the payroll. It also furnishes an accumu- 
lative total of the earnings and taxes 
which is a big help in preparing the 
quarterly taxes and employee’s earnings 
statements at the end of the year. 

I can, without hesitation, say that this 
machine has reduced the time required for 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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An informal 
picture ofa 
typical safety 
meeting at the 
Bartlett Tree 
Expert Co. Em- 
ployees are 
shown ready to 
view a_ safety 
movie. 


happen are thinking about them every 
time they go on the job. We have found 
strict adherence to this concept has _ re- 
sulted in a very encouraging drop in 
accidents over the past few years; and has 
brought our costs for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance considerably below the 
average paid by the other companies in 
the tree industry. 

In our organization accident preven- 
tion is emphasized in various ways. For 
example: An accident analysis report 
goes out to every supervisor, manager, 
and foreman every two months. These 
reports give the type of accidents that 
happened, the agency involved, the parts 
of the body that were injured, and the 
number of accidents that resulted in the 
lost time. This information is followed 
by suggestions on how to avoid a par- 
ticular type of accident. This year we will 
take out the drudgery of accumulating 
data for our accident analysis reports 
through the use of IBM system which 
will enable us to get information in min- 
utes which previously took hours and 
sometimes days to assemble. It will also 
enable us to send out more complete and 
more personal reports. We can have a 
report which will include our accidents 
by state, division, then by individual of- 
fices within the division, the type, the 
agent, the date, injured’s name, fore- 
man’s name, the result of the accident, the 
part of the body being injured, whether 
the accident resulted in lost time or not, 
and the length of time the injured has 
been with our company. This IBM sys- 
tem which we will be using will also 
enable us to give a relatively quick answer 
to any questions regarding accidents that 
may come in from the field anytime dur- 
ing the year. 

Every alternate month an individual 
accident case history is also sent to fore- 
men, managers and supervisors. This con- 
tains detailed information. It tells 
where and when the accident happened, 
how it was caused, what the person in- 





volved did wrong or failed to do right 
and it ends with a paragraph or two sug- 
gesting ways this particular kind of acci- 
dent can be avoided in the future. A 


Safe Driving Booklet, containing cartoons 
is distributed to every driver, supervisor 
and manager each month. Safety rules 
are supplied to everyone in the com- 
pany. These rules are examined periodi- 
cally and revisions made in order to stay 
abreast of any new developments. We 
are at present revising our safety rules 
and one of the main reasons for revisions 
at this time is to include a set of rules 
pertaining to sky-workers. 

Safety meetings are held periodically 
at local offices, attended by foremen, su- 
pervisors, managers and the local safety 
engineer from our insurance company. 
Our home office is represented at these 
meetings as often as is possible in such a 
widely dispersed company such as ours. 
We have found the exchange of view- 
points on ways to prevent accidents given 
at these meetings have been extremely 
helpful. We have also found that it is 
very difficult to get the men to discuss 
accidents, but once we have overcome 
their very natural reluctance to speak out 
in a meeting we have found that they will 
contribute many helpful ideas. Not only 
is this so, but their active participation 
helps to impress these ideas of safety on 
their minds and frequently converts them 
into safety advocates. 

Sometimes a meeting will be held in 
the morning before the men start out for 
work, others are held at night just after. 
quitting time. ‘These meetings last an 
average of just over an hour. Dinner 
meetings are also held quite frequently 
and these may run 3% to 4 hours. But 
regardless of where the meetings are held 
or how long they last, accident prevention 
is the theme and everything said is a 
variation on this theme. No one is allowed 
to forget that this is a safety meeting. 

Five Minute Safety Talks are given 

(Continued on Page 20): 








The 
Scanlon Maple 
in Old Vienna 


oe 


Progress shot — The Scanlon Red Maple 
(P. P. 1722) in Vienna, Austria, is 
shown being inspected by Dick Zeiler, left, 
engineer for the Vienna Park Dept., and 
Alfred Auer, Director of Parks. The tree 
was planted last Spring. 
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from Land in Condemnation Cases” 


The State Highway Commission of 
Kansas, desiring to widen and improve a 
portion of the state highway system, 
condemned a strip of land 50 feet wide 
and 363 feet long belonging to J. N. 
Glover and adjoining the then right of 
way of the state highway. The Commis- 
sion awarded Glover a specified sum for 
this land. Glover was not satisfied with 
the amount and appealed to the District 
Court of Wyandotte County, Kansas. 


Glover argued that the sum should be 
increased because of the value of the trees 
on the land. There were nine trees, seven 
black walnuts, varying in size from 10 to 
24 inches in diameter, one white hickory, 
22 inches in diameter, and one hackberry 
tree, 48 inches in diameter. 

To show the value of these nine trees 
Glover called two witnesses as experts. 
One was a tree surgeon, who placed a 
value upon the walnut trees and hickory 
tree at various figures from $30 to $200 


each and a value of $1,000 on the hack- 
berry tree. He made it clear from his testi- 
mony that he was placing this value from 
a “tree surgeon’s standpoint.”” What he 
meant by that term was disclosed by his 
testimony with respect to work on trees 
in yards, parks, and estates in and about 
Kansas City, where there were nice trees 
which the owners desired to preserve. 


The other witness was a nurseryman, 
whose business was setting out trees in 
yards, parks, and on estates in and about 
Kansas City. He placed substantially the 
same aggregate value on the trees (higher 
on some and lower on others). From his 
testimony it was clear he had in mind the 
value of such trees if moved to the yard, 
park, or estate of an owner who wanted 
that type of a tree. 


All of these trees were too large to 
move or transplant, unless, perhaps, the 
smallest walnut tree. None of the wal- 
nut trees was large enough, or had such 
a body shape as made it valuable to cut 
and sell for commercial purposes, except 
one, and no value was placed on it for 
that purpose. There was a conflict in 
the evidence as to the value of the trees 
for ornamental purposes because of the 
shape in which they had grown. It was 
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conceded, however, by the Commission 
that the hackberry was an unusually beau- 
tiful tree, and several of the walnut trees 
were well shaped. 

The court increased the amount 
awarded Glover, and the Commission ap- 
pealed. The Supreme Court of Kansas 
reversed the decision of the Court below 
and ordered a new trial. The Supreme 
Court declared: “We feel clear in saying 
that the evidence of the two expert wit- 
nesses . . . should not have been received, 
for the reason .. . that it was placing a 
separate value upon the trees . . . The 
question being considered was the market 
value of the tract that was taken . . 
It was proper to show what was on the 
land in the way of trees, but since they 
were growing there they were part of the 
land, and should not have been valued 
separately from the land.” The Court 
held that in order to ascertain the market 
value of the land taken—the tract 50 x 
363 feet—its location, the quality of the 
land, and the trees thereon and forming 
part of it, may be described, but they 
should not be valued separately. The only 
value to be placed on the tract, the Court 
ruled, was the market value as it was 
when taken. 
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apparently discouraged by the colder 
weather of northern Illinois and, to the 
best of my knowledge, has not been found 
in the state of Wisconsin. Although not 
as fast spreading as Dutch elm disease, 
elm phloem necrosis provides ideal breed- 
ing places for elm bark beetles in its dead 
and dying elm victims. 

One case of Dutch elm disease was 
found in Champaign-Urbana in 1951, 11 
in 1952, 164 in 1953, 694 in 1954, 1805 
in 1955, 1836 in 1956, 2116 in 1957, 
and 1770 in 1958. To give these figures 
more meaning, let me point out that the 
loss of 1836 elms in 1956 and of 2116 
elms in 1957 each surpassed the loss of 
1832 elms in the entire state of Wisconsin 
in 1958. In the last eight years, Cham- 
paign-Urbana have lost 8,397 elms, or 
57% of its original elm population. Con- 
trary to popular belief, then, it should 
be obvious that Champaign-Urbana never 
had an organized program to control the 
disease, this in spite of the proximity of 
these cities to the University of Illinois. 

In the northern part of Illinois, in the 
areas with which I am most familiar, 
Dutch elm disease early became a major 
problem in Rockford and in cities of the 
Fox River valley. The first diseased tree 
was found in the Rockford area in 1954. 
The next year, 1955, revealed only two 
additional cases, but disease momentum 
was building up swiftly in the vast reser- 
voir of dead elm wood in the 47,000 
elms of Rockford. 1956 found 128 
cases followed by 528 in 1957, and an 
estimated 4,000 in 1958. Again, to add 
significance to these statistics, let me point 
out that the 4,000 estimated cases in 
Rockford alone in 1958 is over twice 
the 1832 diseased elms found in the state 
of Wisconsin in the same year. To pro- 
ject the Rockford picture ahead a few 
years so that you may appreciate the 
gravity of the situation there, I am esti- 
mating a loss of 10.000 elms in Rockford 
in 1959, another 10,000 in 1960, and still 
another 10,000 in 1961. Thus we see the 
usual relentless pattern followed by the 
disease in the absence of an adequate con- 
trol program: the first few years we find 
only scattered infections, and the unwary 
city official may be lulled into thinking it 
will not become serious in his community, 
and then suddenly and silently the city 
may lose 50 to 70% of its elms in the 
next few years. 


From the first appearance of the dis- 
ease in Illinois in 1950, the Illinois 
Natural History Survey in Urbana was 
given the responsibility of studying and 
reporting the progress of Dutch elm dis- 
ease in Illinois and of making available 
complete and accurate information to 
communities and individuals interested in 
controlling the disease. This is similar, 
as I understand it, to the type of work 


being handled so capably in Wisconsin by 
your Dutch Elm Disease Control Com- 
mittee. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Illinois 
Natural History Survey sponsored two 
statewide conferences in Chicago on 
Dutch elm disease where city officials 
and others interested in learning about 
the nature of the disease and its control 
could hear authorities discusss their spe- 
cialized fields in helpful, non-technical 
language. ‘These meetings were very 
similar to the one which you are attend- 
ing here today. The Illinois Municipal 
League, with the Illinois Natural History 
Surrey participating, held informal dis- 
cussions on Dutch elm disease at its last 
two annual meetings in the state capital. 
Dr. J. C. Carter and Dr. R. J. Cam- 
pana, members of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey staff, spent endless hours 
in traveling over the state to meet with 
interested officials and groups and extend- 
ing to them the latest information on the 
disease. Dr. Campana also served as 
chairman of a committee of the Mid- 
western Chapter of the National Shade 
Tree Conference which published an ex- 
cellent 35-page booklet entitled ‘““A Guide 
for Community-Wide Control of Dutch 
Elm Disease.’ 

Why, then, with all the best advice 
available to them did many communities 
in Illinois fail to adopt a control pro- 
gram of any type, while many others 
adopted what they assumed to be an ef- 
fective control program only to find later 
that it lacked the basic recognized re- 
quirements for adequate control? Why 
do we face the irony in Illinois of wit- 
nessing the failure to adopt control pro- 
grams in Champaign-Urbana, the two 
cities embracing the University of Illinois, 
the very center of learning in our state? 
Why, according to the best estimates, 
should only about 50 cities in Illinois 
have adopted an acceptable control pro- 
gram at this late date, some eight years 
after the discovery of Dutch elm dis- 
ease in I]linois? 

Reasons for Failure 

Let us analyze now some of the reasons 
why, in my opinion, many Illinois com- 
munities either failed entirely to adopt a 
control program or started a control pro- 
gram which later proved unsuccessful. 

1. Failure to realize that Dutch elm 
disease is inevitable and that it will in- 
vade every community containing substan- 
tial numbers of elms. This illustration of 
escapism can be attributed only to a 
failure to recognize the well established 
facts concerning the disease and perhaps 
the conviction that foresters become hys- 
terical about Dutch elm disease and over- 
sell the problem. The responsibility for 
elm losses in these communities can be 


attributed to the apathy of the municipal 
officials and citizens who do not take the 
time or have the interest to obtain full 
command of the pertinent facts. 


2. Failure to recognize that the ex- 
pense relative to Dutch elm disease is 
inevitable. A community either spends 
money to control Dutch elm disease or it 
spends more money to cut down dead 
trees and replant. The city official who 
thinks dead trees can be left standing on 
city streets and parks is not facing the 
facts. A dead tree soon becomes a 
liability to lives and property and law- 
suits can be expensive reminders. 

3. Failure to recognize that Dutch elm 
disease control requires adequate funds 
and sometimes emergency funds for 
proper control. In spite of the intense 
competition for community funds found 
in most cities, it is necessary to recognize 
that prompt, vigorous, initial action may 
be necessary to gain and hold the advan- 
tage over Dutch elm disease because of 
the nature of the disease and that any 
belt tightening or advancement of emer- 
gency funds is a good investment by 
reason of the savings inherent in a long- 
range control program, not to mention the 
preservation of the trees themselves. At 
this point, it should be emphasized that 
the alternative to a thorough, adequately 
financed control program is greater ex- 
penditure at a later date. There is no 
escape. 

4. Failure to give the Dutch elm dis- 
ease control program priority over short- 
term politically popular projects. It takes 
men of resolute vision and intense com- 
munity pride to recognize Dutch elm 
disease as a long range program provid- 
ing for the preservation of a valuable 
community asset and extending beyond 
the usual tenure of political office. 

5. Improper use of municipal forestry 
funds. Rockford furnishes a good example 
of the improper use of municipal forestry 
funds, a situation usually created by the 
failure of municipal officials to fully 
comprehend the problem. In 1956, Rock- 
ford made a good beginning in its contro] 
program, which was soon implemented 
with excellent equipment for executing 
the sanitation and spraying work recog- 
nized as fundamental to a good program. 
The forestry department operated on a 
small budget and was faced with a task of 
enormous magnitude in its sanitation 
work, the removal of a vast backlog of 
dead elm wood which had accumulated 
over the period of years in the absence of 
any previous forestry program. The pros- 
pect of spraying the elms in the city of 
110,000 residents with just two sprayers 
also caused no little apprehension, but 
the department was determined to do it. 
In spite of the obvious need for Dutch 
elm disease control with the previous 
small funds available, by early 1957 and 
continuing to the present, the program 
was sabotaged with requests and orders 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Solves Brush Disposal 


Instant brush disposal—right on the spot! That’s why so many leading 
power companies, municipalities, utilities, and tree surgeons now cut 
disposal costs—chip brush, branches, trimmings with powerful Fitch- 
burg Chippers. Eliminate hauling, burning—with its fire hazard, extra 
labor, inconvenience. No waiting. Chip in any weather, wet or dry. 
Here’s a clean, acceptable method of disposal that wins public approval 
and good will. 


Saves You Labor 


Read what users say. From a Missouri utility line clearance firm: “One 
man can operate the chipper with ease. He alone can handle as much 
and more brush in the same length of time as could two men loading 
brush on a platform body.” From a Connecticut tree expert: “This chip- 
per has cut our brush disposal in half. It has eliminated brush dumps 
and fires completely.” One large Ontario power customer reports a 
saving of 25% in man hours expended per tree as a result of equipping 
their crews with Fitchburg Chippers. 


Increases Your Production 


In Oregon the Roadmaster for one county said: “This Fitchburg Chip- 
per has paid for itself twice over the first season.” Another chipper user 
on Washington State Highways reports that with a crew of three men 
they can clean up at least a half mile of heavy brush in six hours. A 
Missouri utility line clearance firm says: “Our figures show that produc- 
tion has been increased by a good 25% with a Fitchburg Chipper.” 


Stays Out of the Shop 


Read what satisfied users say. Connecticut: “The Fitchburg Chipper 
has never cost us one minute of delay.” Ohio: “We now have ten of 
your Fitchburg trailer type chippers. Doing a good job—from the looks 
of them they will last for many years.” New York: “Our men are partic- 
ularly pleased with Fitchburg Chippers. They are rugged and reliable.” 
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Lend For New Free Booklet “cup DOLLARS 


color drawings of Chipper in action. Specifications, 
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Send my free copy of “Chip Dollars 
From Your Overhead’ to 
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NO. 71-42-8 

70 direct-drive chain saw subjected to 
hours. At completion of impound period, saw 
g and wood-cutting performance. No adjust- 


RESULTS: On first pull of starter rope engine turned easily 
and smoothly. Second pull produced partial combustion. Third 
pull resulted in full power start. Saw idled and accelerated 
smoothly. Subsequent wood-cutting analysis proved torque 
and RPM excellent. 
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PLACE: Mojave Desert, California. MAX. AIR TEMP: 119.6° F. STARTING: Max- 
imum 3 pulls. MAX. ENGINE TEMP. AT SHUTDOWN: 432.2° F. TYPE OF WOOD 


McCullochs new 
Number One saws = 
ST G rT in seconds, A man " makes his living si ea saw can’t 


always wait on the weather. That’s why we put our 
new McCulloch Number One saws through brutal tor- 
ture tests to prove they start fast and keep cutting 
strong in arctic cold or blistering summer heat—or any 


®& 
d e ive r S mM O oT h weather condition in between. 
Temperature is just part of the story as far as our 


tests at McCulloch are concerned. We put our new 
Number One saws through the most severe torture 
tests our engineers could think of. Starting tests. En- 


& 
i durance tests. Field tests. And, finally, tests on the 
power rl g n OW e job by hundreds of professional loggers and wood- 
















cutters throughout the country. Altogether, more than 
40,000 man-hours and $1,000,000 were spent testing 
the Number One saws. The results prove that, dollar 
for dollar, pound for pound, McCulloch is Number 
One. Reliable. Lightweight. Powerful. Easy on the 
man. Try Number One at your McCulloch dealer. 





ONE /80 Gear-Drive 


© More lugging power than any other saw its size 
@ Only 25 pounds @ Takes bars up to 44” 

@ Takes 15” plunge bow @ Dynamically balanced 
® Pintail Chain. e Seven models to choose from. 
Prices start as low as $154.95 














aa LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 

y 

Number One In World Sales 

1 For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. T4 
e 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn, 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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Conventioneers — pictured at the annual Maine Arborists meeting in Augusta, Maine, 
March 19, 1960. Back row, left to right: John Hook, Beverly, Mass.; George Flint, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Arborists Association, Keene, N. H.; Joseph W. Brine Jr., 
president of the Massachusetts Arborist Association, Bedford, Mass.; and Clifford S. Chater, 
Waltham, Mass. Front row, left to right: Norman Dobson, Peabody, Mass.; Mrs. George 
Flint; Dr. Richard Campana, University of Maine, Orono, Me.; and Mrs. O. T. Gupiill, 


Sudbury, Mass. 








SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
MARK 110th ANNIVERSARY 


Back in 1850 Seymour Smith traveled 
horseback to sell his first line of profes- 
sional pruning tools in the vicinity of 
Worcester, Mass. Today, his great-grand- 
sons Justin Sr. and Harold can sell the 
firm’s tools throughout the United States 
and several other countries without mov- 
ing from their offices. 

The telephone, telegraph, automobiles, 
trains, jet air service and national ad- 
vertising were probably not even dreams 
in the 1850’s. Stagecoach express was the 
way to ship and a man had to have faith 
and patience to succeed. 





One of the first Seymour Smith & Son, Inc. 
pruners—a Volute Spring, Link Clasp, as 
pictured in a 1900 catalog. The price 
per dozen was $10.00. 


The company showed steady progress 
from the beginning and in 1856 moved to 
Sharon, Conn., where it occupied part of 
the Hotchkiss Sons plant. (Hotchkiss 
Sons later became the developers of the 
first explosive artillery shell and the 
Hotchkiss Breech Loading Artillery Can- 
non and Machine Guns). In the early 
1860’s Mr. Smith entered into a selling 
arrangement with the predecessors to John 
H. Graham & Co., Inc., who were to 
act as sales agents for the Seymour 
Smith line. To say that the arrangement 
was a success would be putting it lightly 
because John H. Graham & Co. is still 


handling the sales for Seymour Smith 
garden tools both in the United States 
and abroad. 

In 1866 Seymour Smith bought the 
plant of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing 
Machine Co. in Oakville, Conn., and 
began the manufacture of a much broader 
and more extensive line of garden tools. 

The company was incorporated in 
1912. In 1928 the original old wooden 
plant was torn down and a modern brick 
factory of 22,500 sq. ft. was erected. 
Since that time the plant has been in- 
creased to its present size of more than 
60,000 sq. ft. of active manufacturing 
space plus several separate storage units. 
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The latest pruner in the Seymour Smith @& 
Son, Inc., line, the Snap Cut Hand Pruner, 
model No. 119. Prices in catalog—write 
for free copy. 


Seymour Smith & Son, Inc., is now 
known worldwide for its line of high 
quality pruners, pruning shears, hedge 
sheers, grass shears and pruning saws. 
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‘What | Intend to Gain From 


by ARTHUR C. CosTONIS 
Student in Arboriculture, 
of Massachusetts 


University 


As a young boy I always had a deep 
appreciation of trees and the outdoor 
life. ‘This appreciation was partially 
filled through my hobby, fishing, which 
brought me closer to this life and the 
trees. Then, as a result of one year’s 
service in Europe my passive desire to 
learn more about trees was stimulated 
to an even greater extent because I had 
the opportunity to see and touch trees 
that were many hundreds of years old. 
In their bark were scars from momen- 
tous conflicts in history including the 
First and Second World Wars. The 
thought of the history that these trees 
had so passively witnessed but could 
never tell was very awesome to me. The 
manner in which the forest trees were 
planted, much like soldiers in ranks, 
and the cleanliness of the forest area 
served to even heighten this sense of 
wonder. Upon severance from the army 
I took an aptitude test which showed 
I was well suited for the field of Arbor- 
iculture or more simply that field where 
man and nature work together for their 
mutual benefit. 

Since pursuing I have 


this course 


become aware that the depth of nature 
so powerfully suggested by past exper- 
ience is, in fact, a reality. 

I no longer casually observe a tree 
just as a “tree”. I look at an Elm tree 
(Ulmus spp.) and observe its shape while 
in foliage, its winter buds in dormancy, 
the part that it is playing in giving 
shade and enjoyment, its position rela- 
tive to utilities and the street size, the 
longevity of the species or any diseases 
that may be present such as the dreaded 
Dutch Elm Disease. I am unconsciously 
analyzing these trees to check their good 
as well as bad qualities. The knowledge 
received by me to date has been very 
rewarding and has stimulated me to a 
of trees in the tota! scheme of things. 

The “dirt”? I once tread upon is now 
“soil”, a medium in which trees and 
plants grow. I now have some knowledge 
concerning the origin of our soil. Such 
questions as “what is the nature of soil 
which is acid or alkaline or neutral?” 
and why does soil compaction hinder tree 
growth” have taken on the significance 
that only formal education can give. 

Grasses that to me merely meant 
“grass” now have a name such as Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass (Poa praetensis). 1 am 
now beginning to realize its importance 
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Arboriculture” 


to us as a food for our cattle, protection 
against erosion and a factor of the beauty 
of our lawns. 


In Botany I am learning the various 
processes of tree growth such as photo- 
synthesis, an activity so very complex 
that the best minds in the world can 
only partially understand its operation! 


Two of the most important phases of 
my education have been the following 
realizations: first, I didn’t realize my 
lack of knowledge relative to trees and 
the great out-of-doors; second, that upon 
graduation from this course I would 
look to a fruitful career in the field of 
Arboriculture both as a practitioner and 
a student! 


I hold it as a firm conviction that 
upon completion of my present course I 
will be able to render service to Arbori- 
culture consonant to the rewards she has 
rendered me. My service will be es- 
pecially directed to the area of nature— 
by increasing the success of her processes, 
through an accurate application of Ar- 
boricultural principles and to the area 
of man—by constantly employing the 
safe and efficient methods already in use 
and, perhaps, by developing new tech- 
niques that will make the Arboriculture 
art an even more safe and efficient skill. 
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Portable Power Brushcutter 
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Reaches into ditches trims and 
limbs overhead cuts felled trees. 
Guaranteed shatterproof blade — com- 


plete operator safety. 


MFG. CO. 


ROWCO 


OK 


660 does the work of 6 


With no increase in size or weight, the 
new Rowco Brushking Portable Power 
Brushcutter—now 50% more powerful 
—slashes through the toughest brush as 
fast as its operator can walk. Cuts all 
brush, saplings and trees up to 9” dia. 
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distributor. 
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New BORGO 
® 


BORER 
KILLER 


PENETRATES BARK 


TO KILL BORERS 
AND ELM BARK BEETLES 
IN TREES ALREADY INFESTED 


Fast-acting Borgo, 

the only Borer Kill- 

er that kills borers; 

eggs, and larvae 

after they have in- 

fested a plant. 

Easy to apply—just 

paint or spray it 

on. Prevents new 
infestation—won't 

harm plant tissue 

or foliage. Fully guaranteed when 
used as directed. Available in quarts 
gallons or 54-gallon drums. A 
profitable item to sell — a reliable 
product to use and recommend. 
Place your order now or write for 
complete information. 
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4801 S. PEORIA TULSA, 














From the 


BOSS8’s 


DESK 


By June Faulds 


Curtis E. Wagner, landscape designer, 
Akron, Ohio, sent us a clipping that cer- 
tainly reflects the respect British legisla- 
tors have for trees. 

It seems that the staff of the House 
of Commons is working in cramped quar- 
ters with very restricted office space. 
There is adjoining land for a fine new 
office building, but construction would 
entail destroying seven catalpa_ trees 
growing on the site. The catalpas, im- 
ported from America as seedlings in 
1763, are saved from extinction partly by 
their age and partly by their ability to 
blossom in June. 

While a survey by the labor party 
says: “The staff of the House (of Com- 
mons) is working under conditions which 
no self respecting employer would allow” 
—-the Parliamentary minds agree, “it 
would be inconceivable to cut down the 
catalpas.” 

% % * % 

Dr. Joseph L. Lowe, research professor 
of forest botany at the College of Fores- 
try, Syracuse University, will leave for 
England soon on a five month National 
Science Foundation grant. 

Dr. Lowe received the grant to con- 
tinue his exploration of fungi causing 
rot in woods. He will study fungous 
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collections at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, which includes collections from all 
over the world. He will also confer with 
leading authorities in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and The Netherlands. The re- 
sults will be published as part of a 
classification manual of fungi in North 
America. Dr. Lowe has been working on 
the manual for 15 years and expects to 
complete it _in 1966. 


m 

Add to the list of TREES readers 
going abroad this year: Brian O. Mulli- 
gan, director of the University of Wash- 
ington Arboretum, Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Mulligan plans to leave in mid-July for 
a two-months trip to England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Belgium and Holland. 
By leaving late in the season he hopes 
to be able to bring back seeds of some 
interesting plants for experimental work 
at the arboretum. 

Several pictures the boss rn for his 
1957-58 series “Reflections of A Wander- 
ing Arborist” will be included in a special 
issue of PLANTS and GARDENS, to be 
published by the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
dens. Frederick G. Meyer, Botanist, Plant 
Resources, is doing the editing. We'll 
keep you posted on the publication date. 


E. F. Reimschussel, alee of the 
department of horticulture, Brigham 
Young University, writes to say he is an 
“avid reader” of TREES and enjoys the 
“copious amount of information offered 
in each issue.” Regarding the story 
about the Bald Cypress in the last 
issue, Mr. Reimschussel adds some in- 
formation on the tree: 

“There are five healthy Bald Cypress 
(Taxodium distichum L. Rich.) growing 
at the Brigham Young University Bo- 
tanic Garden, elevation 4,250. Ninety 
per cent of the trees grow at an elevation 
of 100 feet or less. The trees were 
planted under the direction of Dr. B. F. 
Harrison, department of botany, in 1951, 
and are approximately 15 feet tall. 

* & 


Robert G. Daisomont, of Carlsladt, 
N. J., says the only complaint he has 
about TREES is that it isn’t published 
often enough. You’re wonderful Mr. 
Daisomont and we love you madly. In 
his letter, Mr. Daisomont included a 
“bouquet” for the boss—said the Wan- 
dering Arborist series made him more 
tree conscious and when he vacations 
now he observes trees more than ever. 

= % 


The Illinois Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, IIl., has two illustrated booklets 
available: Circular 46—Illinois Trees— 
Their Diseases; and Circular 47—Illinois 
Trees and Shrubs—Their Insect Enemies. 
Send 25c in postage for each if you want 
copies. 

m % * % 

Friday, May 13, was a lucky day for 
the boss. He was a guest on the “One 
o’ Clock” television show in Cleveland— 
was interviewed at two o’clock. (The 
program is presented from 1 p. m. to 
2:30 p. m.) He sat in a director-type 
chair marked EXPERT and discussed 
street trees with Dorothy Fuldheim who 
conducts the “Experts Corner.” 

Miss Fuldheim prefers to see “huge 
trees that sway majestically and have an 
air of mystery about them.” The boss 
likes these trees too—in a park, in a 
field, in a yard—but not in the average 
city treelawn. It was a fast moving, live- 
ly 12-minute discussion interrupted only 
once by the MC who asked 

“Did you hear about the tree surgeon 
who fell out of his patient?” 

The MC was Bill Gordon—the boss’s 
choice for the next opening on a nation- 
wide TV comedy show. 








In Illinois 
(Continued from Page 11) 


to the forestry department by city of- 
ficials for forestry work which, no matter 
how desirable, was generally of less im- 
portance that the primary objective, the 
long range control of Dutch elm disease. 
In spite of the fact that the forestry 
department had been created for the con- 
trol of Dutch elm disease, control gave 
way all too often to routine tree re- 
movals and trimming operations as well 
as removals for street widening and side- 
walk construction. This drain on avail- 
able funds and manpower, coupled with a 
cut in the budget requested for 1957, 
created an obviously impossible situation 
which prompted the resignation of the 
professional adviser and resulted in the 
collapse of the program with consequences 
described by one forestry authority as 
“deplorable.” When such a_ program 
fails, it means double expense to the tax- 
payer. He pays once for a futile, mis- 
guided control program, and he pays a 
second time to remove the dead elms 
supposedly being protected. 

6. Failure of municipal officials to 
recognize Dutch elm disease as a technical 
problem requiring professional direction. 
According to Dr. R. J. Campana in a 
recent publication, “Probably the major 
reason why community programs maj 
not be successful is the absence of direct 
professional service and administration. 
The most outstanding successful programs 
are those directed by professionally trained 
and competent foresters . . . The reliance 
by community officials on incompetent, 
untrained unscrupulous commercial tree 
experts is often a major cause of failure 
of a control program. 

“In addition, there are well intentioned 
but misguided ‘experts’ (so called) of 
long experience and creditable reputation 
as arborists, who make recommendations 
of dubious merit; the recommendations 
are based on casual observations only and 
lack confirmation by qualified, scientific 
research. Community officials should in- 
sist on using methods and materials ex- 
clusively recommended on the basis of 
evidence obtained through genuine scien- 
tific procedure.” 

7. Failure of municipal officials to 
adopt a complete systematic, technical 
control program with well-defined objec- 
tives and acceptable methods for achieving 
optimum control. Many communities and 
city officials are under the illusion that 
they have a control program when ac- 
tually they haven’t even made a sound 
beginning. One community of northern 
Illinois is very enthusiastic and confident 
of its program, and yet an objective an- 
alysis reveals it to be woefully inadequate. 
The responsible officials have consistently 
disregarded the advice of recognized state 
authorities on the disease; there is no sys- 
tematic scouting for diseased elms in the 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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STUMPS 


In Minutes 
WITH THE 


VERMEER POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 
You needn’t be stumped any longer when you're faced with the job of removing 
unsightly tree stumps. One machine—the original Vermeer POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER—an solve your problems in less time, with less work and at lower cost 
than you ever thought possible. Save hundreds of man hours and thousands of 
dollars annually. A real profit maker for tree service firms. The STUMP 
CUTTER tears into stumps of any size, and just minutes later nothing remains 
but a hole 10” deep and a pile of chips. One-man operated, the Vermeer POW- 
R-STUMP CUTTER allows close quarter cutting to sidewalks, buildings, curbs 
and driveways without damage. Tested, proved and approved in municipalities, 
parks, golf courses and cemeteries all over the country. Hundreds in use. Rug- 
gedly built for years of trouble-free service, the POW-R-STUMP CUTTER is a 


real time saver . . . a real labor saver! There’s only one POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER ... ask for a demonstration. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE AND LOW PRICES NOW 
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Send complete descriptive literature and prices on your l 
POW-R-STUMP CUTTER to: 
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ERMEER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1454 W. WASHINGTON.@ PELLA, IOWA 
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3 GREAT SERIES 


‘iret in performance and versaty | T° CHOOSE From 
John BEAN 


| All Purpose and High Pressure 


SPRAYERS 








and trailer mountings 











ROYALETTE SERIES 


capacities of 5 and 10 g.p.m. at up 
to 400 lbs. pressure; tank sizes from 
50 to 300 gal. Also a complete 3 
g.p.m. series. 


a with versatility that's 


ROYALIER SERIES | —- 
capacities of 15 g.p.m. i. cae ® — ails | community wide 
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at up to 400 Ibs. pres- : 
sure and 20 g.p.m.at up e@ shade tree spraying 
to 300 lbs. pressure; @ mosquito control 
tank sizes from 200 to a , 
500 acl @ sanitation spraying 
= @ brush and weed control 
@ liquid fertilizing 
@ emergency fire fighting 
®@ equipment and building 
—_— :, cleaning 
ROYAL SERIES 25 g.p.m. at up to 700 Ibs. pres- f = 
sure; 35 g.p.m. and 60 g.p.m. at per ormance roven 


, up to 800 Ibs. pressure; tank 
| in = sizes from 200 to 1000 gal. foatures 
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@ all-steel, corrosion resistant Bean 


Bond tanks last longer : 





a e exclusive Sapphite pump cylin- 
ders — so hard they resist wear 
from the most abrasive spray 


materials 
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@ plus a complete selection of 
spray guns, hose, reels and other 
accessories 


for special dutch elm disease and On F-WYBME (000 macianeny ano cxemicat CORPORATION 
mosquito reve) anaae) data, 9) us free i SS ® LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 
Send me: 


Catalogs —check, clip and mail uae > didn 
coupon attached to 140) 8 | aor! ae Royalette Catalogs Dutch Elm Disease 
or aclartcete [_] Rotomist Sprayer [_] Facts on 


Catalog Mosquito Control 























BARNEY BARTLETT 
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NCC... 


TREES Salutes Ist Advertiser 


The first issue of TREES Magazine, 
published in 1937, had 18 pages and in- 
cluded six advertisements. The following 
story concerns one of those advertisers— 
the Bartlett 
Detroit, Mich.—the one that continued 


Manufacturing Co. of 


its product promotion in every issue of 
TREES throughout the years and which 
is rated as one of the superior manufac- 
turers of professional 


tree trimming 


equipment. 





Barney Bartlett 


Somehow, you just don’t say Bartlett 
without thinking of Barney, the hard-hit- 
ting executive who has guided his com- 
pany through 47 years of business and is 
still geared to a six-day, 72-hour week. 
Of course he takes a vacation every year 
a week in California and a month in 
New Hampshire—but guess what he does 
then. He takes pictures of trees! Friends 
report he has a fabulous collection of fall 
foliage specimens. 


Established 1912 
The Bartlett Manufacturing Co. was 
established in 1912 by Harry S. 
(Barney) Bartlett and his father, the late 
Frank V. Bartlett. 


Frank, at the time, was retired from 
a distinguished career in industrial man- 
agement and design. One of his inven- 








tions was the typewriter  tabulator 
mechanism. He was active only during 
the organizational period of Bartlett 


Mfg. Co. and for a brief time in 1917-18 
when Barney served as Captain in the 
Ordnance Corps. However, he served in 


an advisory capacity as president until his 
death in 1938. 

After World War 1, public utility 
forestry began to develop and shade tree 
work started to move from the gardener 
and handyman stage into the hands of 
commercial tree companies of which 
there were only a few in operation. 

Barney worked with pioneers in the 
public utility and private arboricultural 
fields to develop new tools and new de- 
signs to meet the exacting requirements of 
this relatively new type operation, 

Incorporated in 1917 

Bartlett Manufacturing Co. was in- 
corporated in the State of Michigan in 
1917 and the corporate charter was re- 
newed in 1947 for an additional 30-year 
period, 


During the 1920’s, Barney traveled 
extensively introducing Bartlett Tree 


‘Trimming Tools to professional operators 
throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. It was a most receptive market. 
Barney wore out a slew of sample cases 
and a long line of Buicks in those years 
when the only way to reach a tree man 
was to track him down and, literally, tree 
him. 


Foresters like Karl Dressel and For- 
rest Strong of Michigan State University 
were helpful in affording opportunities to 
demonstrate Bartlett tools and in 1930 
Bartlett Mfg. Co. exhibited at the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference in Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


After weathering the depression they 
resumed NSTC attendance which has 
been virtually uninterrupted over a 
period of 25 years. These contacts, 
augmented by consistent advertising in 
TREES Magazine, greatly expanded the 
market for Bartlett tools. 


W orld Wide Market 


Bartlett tools are now used in South 
Africa, South America, Puerto Rico, 
England and many other foreign coun- 
tries. Sales are made by means of catalog 
distribution. 


Among over 140 different products 
the company distributes are such varied 
items as saws, tree trimmers, pruners, 
safety belts and hats, knives, tree paint 
and shears. ‘The newest item is ground 
anchors. The smallest tool the company 
manufacturers is a nine-inch hand pruner 
—the largest is a 16-foot pole tree trim- 
mer. 

The Bartlett Manufacturing Co. has 
as its main customers the light and power 
industry as well as telephone companies 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and overseas. 
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Make it a 
family week 
or a family 
week-end 


At the 
Completely 
Atvcmditioned 


STATLER 
HULTON 
HOTEL 


BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Special 
Family 
Rates 


Baby 
Nitting 
Nervice 


D. B. Stanbro, 


General Manager 
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Safety Training 
Continued from Page 8) 


by the { en once a week or more often 
if possib [hey are given before work 
starts in the morning or just after lunch. 
These tal ire mainly concerned with 
impressing the men’s minds the need 
for working safely and the rules to follow 
in this re so clearly, that they will 
always n safety conscious. We be- 


lieve that constant repetition of rules a 


man can follow to prevent him from hav- 
ing an dent are important. From 
repetitio rules become part of a 
man’s equipment and he reaches 
for the rule as automatically as he 
reaches right tool when he starts 
to do \nother thing we try to do 
with the talks is to get men to ask 
questior use what you say is never 


importa what the men hear you say 
is. Wher nan has asked a question 


you know he has heard something of 





interest even if he disagrees with 
your W presentation, he has intro- 
duced on and more accident pre- 
vention mation gets across to the men 
in one on than in a dozen straight 
talks. 

The matter of these talks is 
also If it just consists of the 
do’s ; on safety rules, it won’t 
retail s interest. To get men in- 
terest ve to show just how avoid- 
ing hay vccident affects them. Let 

‘i > 
Everything For 
4 
The Care of Trees 
e Hardie Sprayers—Sales and 
Se! 
e Chemicals 


e High-Pressure Hose 
e Hand Saws and Tools 


e Safety Equipment 
e Climbing Rope 
e Cable 


e Bolts, Lags and Screwrod 


e Foul Weather Suits 

e Ladders, Sectional, Exten- 
sion, Tripod 

e Tree Paint 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 





H. E. Muench Company 
597 Pacific St. Stamford, Ct. 











Trees.. 


them know what will happen to their 
earning power and their home life, etc. 
The message has to show the man just 
exactly what is in it for him if he follows 
the rules. 


I think it would also prove advan- 
tageous to all present if 1 gave an example 
of our company’s ideas on ‘how safety 
meetings should be conducted; whether 
they be in the field, in the warehouse or 
in a nice comfortable restaurant. First 
try to present a specific subject, prefer- 
ably one which has been a source of 
trouble to the particular group. To illus- 
trate just what I mean, let’s take the 
subject over-exertion. You'll notice this 
is one of the eight accident categories | 
mentioned previously. Over-exertion is, of 
course, associated with lifting but lifting 
does not cause this injury, lifting 
wrongly does. If you keep your back 
straight and bend your legs you can’t 
possibly strain yourself, or get a hernia. 
Keeping your back straight and bending 
your legs will enable you to lift quite 
heavy weights without injury by putting 
the strain on the large muscles of the 
thighs rather than on the muscles of the 
back. It is surprising how many people 
don’t know this. What is even more 
surprising is that many men who do heavy 
lifting are not aware of this and will do 
all their lifting with the back and arms. 
Some men even think that it is an ad- 
mission of weakness to lift any other way 
than the hard way, with their arms. 


You can promote discussion and par- 
ticipation at a meeting by calling for 
demonstrations. For example: You are 
talking about lifting properly so go 
through the motions of lifting while you 
speak. If possible, get an object to lift, 








call on a man to try it, have others point 
out what he is doing wrong and have 
them demonstrate how to do it right. In 
short, get everyone into the act. If you 
can create enough interest in this one 
subject to take up the whole meeting you 
have gone a long way to reducing strains, 
hernias, ruptures and other muscle in- 
juries caused by lifting an object the 
wrong way. 

Of course, it still might be difficult to 
convince some men of the folly of lifting 
the wrong way and care must be exer- 
cised to avoid antagonizing them. For if 
this happens you not only kill their in- 
terest in the present subject but you may 
have made them resistant to Safety Meet- 
ings in general. One way to handle a 
situation like this is to pick out the more 
logical parts of their arguments and en- 
courage them to give reasons as to why 
they feel as they do. ‘The really im- 
portant thing is to get them into a dis- 
cussion on the subject giving you an open- 
ing to show the weaknesses in their points 
of view. Even if you don’t convince them 
that they are wrong, should they go home 
with doubts, your efforts are not wasted. 

By concentrating on one subject, and 
covering it completely, you avoid the 
danger of having only partially covered 
a number of subjects with consequent 
vagness for all of them. These meetings 
should be regarded not as a fact giving 
session, but as a place where men come 
together to find answers to questions and 
solutions to disturbing problems. 

The main purpose of Safety Meetings, 
Safety Posters and Safety Slogans etc., 
is to get and keep the men conscious of 
the fact that an accident can happen to 
them anywhere and at anytime unless 
they do something to prevent it and you 









enviable 


PRATT’S X 25% DDT (xylene solvent) is 
manufactured to meet certain City or State 
specifications for Dutch elm disease spraying, 
with or without white oil. Pratt also supplies 
32.4% DDT on order. 


SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Scalecide for the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 


reputation for safety 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees and evergreens. ¢ 


PRATT’S 25% 


DDT (petroleum solvent) has created an 


to the trees, even under 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _ mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
ness and safety. 


Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. J. 





couldn’t have a Safety Program without 
the use of such methods. However, the 
biggest part of successful Accident Pre- 
vention work is done by the Foreman. 
This is even more true in the tree indus- 
try than it is elsewhere because here 95% 
of the time the Foreman is the only 
authority who has personal contact with 
the men. ‘Therefore, the success or fail- 
ure of any program for increasing pro- 
duction efficiency and reducing costs 
(which is of course the goal of an In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Program) 
depends to a large extent on how much 
interest can be created in the Foreman’s 
mind for such a program because he is the 
person who sees that tools are not left 
around where someone can fall over 
them, truck doors are not left open 
where someone can walk into them and 
instructs the men on the danger of dead 
limbs, frayed ropes and checks on a 
dozen other common everyday unsafe acts 
and conditions that could cause accidents. 
The Foreman has a tough job and all as- 
sistance possible must be given him to 
carry out his job. 

With Utility work being a_ larger 
operation than General Tree Work, and 
since it has an element of danger not 
found in general work, namely possible 
contact with electric current, it follows 
that more men, or the same number of 
men for a longer period are exposed to 
more hazards. Therefore, more care, 
more rules and more insistence on their 
being carried out, become necessary. 
Never-the-less, most of the accidents here 
will be falls, struck-bys, over exertion 
etc., and except for the introduction of 
rules applicable to Utility Work, the 
same methods for preventing accidents 
can be followed here as are applied in 
General Tree Work. 

Accident Prevention can be a_ very 
heartening and inspiring job. Although 
we are very largely concerned with re- 
ducing costs and improving efficiency, the 
fact still remains that lives are being 
saved, pain and injury are being avoided 
and grief and hardships to the families in- 
volved are being reduced. These worth- 
while results are rewarding but these re- 
sults depend on the men who really 
achieve them. Not Management, not 
Safety Engineers nor Foremen but those 
who actually avoid the accidents — the 
men on the job. 
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Out on a Limb 


(Continued from Page 4) 





Durand-Eastman Park and in spite of his 
vears he could still lead you a merry chase. 
Barney had to go, as we all shall sooner 
or later, but it is our earnest prayer 
that his great monument Durand-East- 
man Park and its outstanding collection 
of priceless trees will receive the love 
and care that he so religiously gave them. 
Requiescat in pace. 


Trees... 


Fruit Growers 


Organize Top 
Selling Firm 
When Chester 


County, Inc. was organized 40 years ago 


Fruit Growers of 
its main purpose was to pack, store and 
market fruit to the mutual advantage of 
its members. 

Today, though it is known by the 
same name, the corporation has the larg- 
est stock of spray materials in Chester 
and Delaware counties and also sells 
seeds, fertilizers, garden tractors, John 
Bean power sprayers, McCulloch chain 
saws, hardware, paints, orchard supplies, 
bee supplies and tree surgery supplies. 
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The firm now has several buildings: 
the main office and showroom at 250 
South Franklin St., West Chester; a 
warehouse at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight station; and the recently acquired 
Atlantic Ice Co. plant which adjoins the 
main showroom. The new building has 
several refrigerated rooms which are 
rented for storage of roses. 

The Department of Tree Surgery 
Supplies is managed by Mr. E. T. Lund- 
berg, former entomologist and arborist. 
This department was started in 1937 
and has grown steadily into one of the 
leading supply houses of this nature in 
the country. A complete line of pruning 
tools, cavity tools, rope, steel tree bracing 
materials and safety equipment is avail- 
able. Many items were designed and de- 
veloped by this company. 








ONE 
MAN 












| 2 large wheels for port- 
ability and stabilization 
Unrestricted operation—move 
machine to any position around 
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STUMP ROUTER 


REMOVES 24” STUMP IN 30 MINUTES 
8 FT. STUMP TAKES LONGER 


MOVE IN ANYWHERE—NEVER STOPPED 
BY OBSTRUCTION—NO SET UP 


COMMON LABOR DOES THE JOB 
NO SKILL NEEDED—-NO TRAINING 


stump without stopping engine— 
Pivot on shoe—saves time—Weight 
of machine carried on riding shoe—No 
operator fatigue—No bucking or jerking 


Tungsten Carbide Cutter 


Long life—easy to sharpen—no special equipment—5 2 H.P. engine 
—sealed bearings—no greasing—Weighs less than 100 Ibs. 
Write for literature and demonstration 
Patent Applied For 


THE HODGES COMPANY 
(DEALERS INVITED) 
R.R.3 Box 2, Cedar Lake, Indiana 


| 


FAST 


NO TREE STUMP 
TOO LARGE 








Phone 6748 
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New officers of the Western Chapter, Na- 


tional Shade Tree Conference are left to 


right: Dr. John W. Neill, president; Leslie 
Mayne, vice president; C. Elmer Lee, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Millard F. Blair, editor. 
(Photo courtesy Long Beach Independent 


Press Tele graph.) 
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* NEW NYLON-BACKED 
* CLIMBING SADDLES 


& More than 100% stronger, 7 oz. 
§ lighter, and more durable than pres- 
& ent Webbed saddles. 


‘ 
% SEND FOR DETAILS 


Fruit Growers of 


Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Complete line of 
Tree Surgery Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Registration Over 250 


At Western 


An excess of 250 registrations was re- 
corded at the 27th annual conference of 
the Western Chapter of the National 
Shade Tree Conference held in Long 


Beach, Calif., May 8-11. 


The delegates ranged from Vancouver, 
B. C. on the North; to San Diego on 
the South; and Phoenix, Arizona on the 
East. 

Walter J. Barrows, public relations 
chairman for the conference, wrote that 


one of the conference highlights was a 
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Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


parts: FO.B, Kansas City, Mo, PeyO 9200 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 8822 Kansos City, Ma 


a6 cya 6. 5. 
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Conference 


Hawaii, our 50th state, introducing Paul 
Wiessich as his representative to the 
Conference. 

New officers elected May 9 are: Dr. 
John W. Neill, associate professor of hor- 
ticulture and director of landscaping, 
University of British Columbia, presi- 
dent; Leslie Mayne, Mayne Tree Expert 
Co., San Mateo, Calif., vice president ; 
C. Elmer Lee, line clearance supervisor, 
Southern California Edison Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., secretary-treasurer; Millard 
F. Blair, M. F. Blair Tree Experts, 
Mountain View, Calif., editor. 


Board of Directors: Kenneth Had- 
land, Las Vegas, Nev.; Norman W. 
Hicks, Vancouver, B. C.; and Ed D. 
Price, Gridley, Calif. 

Board of Governors: W. H. Warren, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Larry R. Rowse, 
Portland, Ore.; Eugene Cox, Oakland, 
Calif.; and C. Elmer Lee, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hold-over Board of Governors: How- 
ard C. Brown, San Luis Obispo, Calif. ; 
Austin B. Carroll, Sacramento, Calif. ; 
and Keith Davey, San Francisco, Calif. 

Alternates for the Board of Governors: 
F. L. Nolan, Palo Alto, Calif.; W. 
Bryan Thompson, Phoenix, Ariz.; J. C. 
Phillips, San Anselmo, Calif.; Roy Hud- 
son, San Francisco, Calif.; John Silva, 
Fullerton, Calif.; Lewis LeValley, Fres- 
no, Calif.; and William Livingston, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Patronize the Advertisers and Mention TREES 


In Illinois 
(Continued from Page 17) 


summer; too much reliance has been 
placed on spraying; and too little empha- 
sis has been placed on sanitation. At one 
time in the summer of 1958, this city 
maintained it had three diseased elms in 
the entire city, at a time when two 
recognized authorities on Dutch elm dis- 
ease detected 20 to 25 diseased elms while 
driving across town on a highway. 

Some cities think a control program 
consists only of collecting samples of 
suspected elms and sending them to a 
laboratory. Only bitter disillusion can re- 
sult when a community thinks it has a 
good control program but actually does 
not. It is extremely important to adopt 
a program complete in every respect and 
designed to afford efficient use of munici- 
pal funds by providing maximum protec- 
tion at a minimum of cost. 

8. Undue reliance on spraying as a 
control measure for Dutch elm disease. 
Spraying can be done quickly—it is spec- 
tacular to observe—and tends to lend a 
feeling of comfort and security to those 
not acquainted with the elm bark beetle. 
Spraying may control flies and mosquitoes, 
but it offers only partial control of the 
elm bark beetle. Since authorities tell 
us it is virtually impossible to cover 
100% of the bark surface of an elm 
when spraying, it should be obvious that 
even the best spraying job can be over- 
come by sheer weight of numbers if elm 
bark beetles are allowed to build up 
tremendous populations of beetles in dead 
elm wood. It is essential to remember 
that a good Dutch elm disease control 
program must stand squarely on two legs 
—-sanitation and spraying. One without 
the other will usually fail to give satis- 
factory control. 

Unfortunately, the undue emphasis on 
spraying has often originated in Illinois 
with irresponsible sales pressure applied 
by some commercial suppliers of spray 
chemicals and equipment. The commer- 
cial supplier is in an excellent position 
to render a distinct service to communi- 
ties if he acquaints himself with the 
essentials of Dutch elm disease control 
and tempers his enthusiasm for his product 
with accurate facts and recognizes the 
limitations of his product in representing 
usually one of several necessary aspects 
of disease control. 

9. Selection of irresponsible supervision 
and labor for key control jobs. The suc- 
cess of a coniplete and adequate control 
program, all other things being equal, 
varies almost directly with the capabality, 
the interest, and the character of the man 
in charge of the program and of the 
key workmen under him. If this be true 
of many jobs, it is particularly true in 
controlling Dutch elm disease. The tree- 
climber who is acquainted with the habits 
of the elm bark beetle and knows why he 
is engaged in sanitation work will do a 


better, more thorough job than the man 


who is just sawing dead limbs. The 
sprayer who knows he is concentrating 
on the small twigs in the periphery of 
the crown will do a better job of spray- 
ing an elm than the sprayer who does 
not understand the habits of the beetle 
and does not care. And perhaps, more 
important, a conscientious employee who 
can be trusted to go out night spraying 
and actually spray the elms he reports 
sprayed, rather than chalking up sprayed 
trees in a coffee-shop can mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure in an 
otherwise comprehensive program. 

10. The lack of a state law in Illinois 
requiring the prompt removal of diseased 
elms. You are very fortunate in Wiscon- 
sin to have a state law which can lend 
effective support to the important sanita- 
tion aspects of a Dutch elm disease pro- 
gram. The lack of such a state law in 
Illinois has created considerable confusion 
and loss of valuable time in many com- 
munities as legal advisers ponder the 
proper course to follow in effecting 
prompt removal of diseased elms on pri- 
vate property. Many cities of Illinois 
have passed some sort of mandatory ordi- 
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nance requiring removal of diseased elms 
on private property, but there is some 
question as to their legality. 
Failure to dispose of diseased elms on 
private property will usually make pro- 
(Continued on Page 29) 





Kill and Stop Aquatic Weeds 
FOREVER 


New, long-lasting CHEM-PELS 2, 4-D 
chemical concentrate pellets kill 
aquatic weeds in any area when 
used as directed. Proven by state 
agencies, CHEM-PELS 2, 4-D spreads 
like grass seed over ponds and lakes. 
Completely safe .. . non-toxic to 
man and animals. Helps improve 
fishing and water sports. Economical 
for widespread and/or spot treating 
immediate backyard waterfront 
area. . 


Informative 12-page booklet with photos on 
aquatic weed control available free upon re- 
quest from: 


CHEMICAL INSECTICIDE 
CORPORATION 


30 WHITMAN AVENUE 
DEPT. TM-1 


Metuchen, New Jersey 











Don’t Miss This! 
The Wandering Arborist Returns 
By i ae H ,, = 


is being compiled into a 36-page booklet (82x11!) 


The complete story and over 60 pictures—just as it appeared 
in six issues of TREES Magazine—can be yours for only $1.50. 


This booklet is a review of the latest horticultural actvities in 
England and Europe. It highlights street trees, famous gardens, 
“new” trees, exhibits, and presents fascinating highlights of people 
and places you will enjoy reading about time and time again. 


Order a copy NOW for yourself, your friends and business 


assocaites. An ideal gift! 


A limited number of booklets will be printed. Early orders 


will be appreciated. 


TREES Magazine 


Wandering Arborist Booklet 


7621 Lewis Road 
Olmsted Falls 38, Ohio 


Please send me .......... copies of Reflections at $1.50 each. 


Check enclosed [] 


Bill me [] 











° 7 Big Improvements « 10% | 
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You ge h greater power and greater dependability when you set your sights on these new Homelite 700 series chain 
saws e 700D direct drive and 700G gear drive. 

Both chain saws give you 10% more power. Both give you brand-new features that let you cut longer without downtime, 
faster with less fatigue, more profitably with lower maintenance. 


You get10% more | e Larger piston and cylinder have 2%” bore, 5.64 cubic inch displacement. 
power because: | e Larger intake passages and port areas give freer flow of fuel charge. 





e Stronger, tougher powdered steel clutch spider transfers more engine power to chain. Lasts 








longer, too, than aluminum clutch spiders. : 
e Chain and bar life is longer because new long-flange chain guide plates feed chain smoothly 
You get greater into bar groove. Eliminate chatter. Cut replacement costs. 
dependability ® New sealing cap on ball drive assembly keeps dirt, sawdust out of sprockets. Operates 10 
with ti asians times longer without cleaning. 
= ; ve e Fuel cap relief valve is installed without screws. Easier to replace. Saves time. Wipes out 
installation problems. 
e Better filtering and sealing against snow, dirt, sawdust with new ‘‘Plastisol’’ ends on big air 
filter. 

The n )0D and 700G still give you all the other famous Homelite features of power and dependability . . . short- 
stroke ens tough, drop forged, counterbalanced crankshaft; automatic clutch; all-position diaphragm carburetor; 
moistu dustproof magneto; simple piston pump oiling; and a full 7-month guarantee! 

Set your sights on these new standards of performance and profit for you! Ask your dealer for a free demonstration of these 
newest production cutting models in the full line of Homelite chain saws. 


HOMELITE - A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


806 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


im Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. — Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton 
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. New air power 
improvements mechanize 
trimming economically 


Great new advances in air 

| powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 

§ saving thousands of dollars 
in line clearance and tree 
trimming. 30-50% cost savings 

easy field replacement of 

all parts —longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 

mechanized basis! 





= Write for new Catalog 1-57 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


1007 Avalon Boulevard 
Los Angeles 3, Califorma 





Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 
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provide satisfactory ground anchor- 
ing facilities in all types of soil. 


% This Ground Anchor is the result and 
® can be used in practically any soil. 
® It may be quickly and easily installed 
& and is very efficient. Send for 


% 3028 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Office Management 
(Continued from Page 7) 
payroll preparation by more than one- 
half. In addition there are many time- 
saving by-products of preparing the pay- 
roll on the accounting machine. 

I realize that office procedure is a diffi- 
cult subject to speak on with any degree 
of clarity. I hope that you are all follow- 
ing the picture I am trying to present. 
I pointed out that you need to get on 
the spot management information quickly. 
We do this firsts—when the mail is 
opened. The reports are then passed on 
to the person in charge of the payroll 
where the time is posted in a loose leaf 
notebook containing a sheet for each em- 
ployee. We also have what we call a 
“Crew Book” into which we post the 
time of the men according to the crew 
they work on. This gives us a ready 
reference without the necessity cf refer- 
ring to the daily time reports to see who 
works on a particular crew. We then have 
all of the information which is needed 
for the payroll and the reports are passed 
on to the person in charge of the billing. 

We use the accounting machine for the 
preparation of our invoices. There is, of 
course, much detail work to be done be- 
fore the invoice can be prepared. Each 
customer has its own individual rules 
regarding their invoice—they want them 
on various dates, with assorted informa- 
tion, in manifold copies and in variegated 
colors. These factors all add up to make 
invoicing one of the most complex opera- 
tions in office procedure. 

We have found, however, that the use 
of the accounting machine simplifies our 
billing considerably. The invoice is pre- 
pared and the charge posted to the Ac- 
counts Receivable card in one continuous 
operation. This, again, cuts down the 
possibility of error in transcribing infor- 
mation from one record to another. 

I should say at this point that it is 
important to thoroughly investigate the 
applications which you have for an ac- 
counting machine before installing a 
system. Most salesmen of these machines 
are well qualified to advise you but there 
are possible applications which might not 
















be practical in your case. Many times a 
suggestion which sounds good is not prac- 
tical in actual application. 


Distribution of Information 


We come now to the final phase of 
basic functioning of the office—Distribu- 
tion of the information which has been 
secured, translated and processed. 

I have already discussed the distribution 
of daily cost information to management 
and supervision. I want to emphasize 
again that it is important that this be 
done promptly. Promptness is more im- 
portant than down to the penny accuracy 
at this point. 

The basic considerations in distribution 
which | will mention are mailing of 
payroll and invoices and the filing of 
records. 

I feel one of the essential rules in 
regard to the payroll is to establish a 
definite time when payroll] checks are to 
be distributed and then stick to it. I am 
sure that we have run into more con- 
troversy with the field force on this one 
subject than all of the others combined. 
When the end of the week rolls around 
we can generally expect someone to come 
in early after his check. The story is 
always the same “I don’t see why you 
won't give it to me—TI earned it and 
have it coming.”” We hear some mighty 
sad stories but the answer has to be con- 
sistently ‘“‘no.” You might have a dif- 
ferent approach to the problem but we 
do not feel that it can be controlled in 
any other manner. 

Our paychecks are all mailed to the 
crew foreman. We avoid having the crew 
come to the office or use it as a common 
meeting point for any purpose. Even our 
local crews meet at a convenient service 
station. We try to avoid having more 
than one crew meet at a particular point 
because we have found that large groups 
are more difficult for the foreman to 
control, 

We have tried to design our payroll 
check stub to show in detail the number 
of hours worked, the rate of pay, the 
total amount earned and the amount of 
each deduction. They are also designed 
to emphasize the total amount which the 
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man has earned before deductions rather 
than the amount he actually draws. Space 
is provided to show the amount deducted 
for clothing purchases, etc., and there is 
also a space to show how much is still 
due the company. If the emplovee has a 
company working fund we show the 
amount of it on the check stub. 

Accuracy is essential in all phases of 
office work but there is no place that 
it is more important than in the prepara- 
tion of the payroll. The field men are 
rightfully upset when they discover a mis- 
take in their paychecks but they also 
seem to take special delight in finding an 
error on the office. It is important there- 
fore to have a system whereby the ac- 
curacy can be checked before the payroll 
is distributed. We find the “Crew Book,” 
which I previously mentioned, useful in 
double checking the hours worked and in 
sorting the checks for mailing. 

There is very little that can be said in 
regard to mailing customer invoices. I 
am quite sure that most tree companies 
give this particular item high priority. 
You have probably heard this definition of 
an optimist: An optimist is a business man 
who expects his customers to pay their 
bills by air-mail special delivery. 


The frequency of billing in our case 
depends largely upon the preference of 
the customer. Since we work only for 
public utilities we do not issue monthly 
statements. 

Those of you who do private work 
might be interested to know that John 
Duling purchased a National Cash 
Register accounting machine last January. 
John employs from 10 to 25 men. I am 
familiar with most of his office procedure 
and I believe it has simplified his billing 
considerably. 

His girl can now prepare the invoice, 
post the accounts receivable card, post 
to the monthly statement and prepare the 
sales journal all in one operation. John 
will tell you there are some “bugs” in 
getting the system into operation, but I 
believe it will pay off in the long run. 
He also uses the machine to prepare his 
weekly payroll and quarterly tax reports. 

The question of filing records is a con- 
tinuing one. Sooner or later some definite 
policy must be established for the reten- 
tion of records. There are certain govern- 
ment regulations which require you to 
save records of receipts and disbursements 
to prove your income tax reports. There 
are certain other records such as cancelled 
checks, etc., which it is prudent to keep 
for your own protection. The subject of 
“Records Retention” is adequately cov- 
ered in Management Aid No. 70 which 
has been published by the Small Business 
Administration of the federal government. 
These leaflets are published monthly, 
cover a wide variety of subjects and are 
distributed free. I have found them to 
be very practical and to the point. If 
you aren’t receiving them now you might 
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want to investigate this source of help 
and information. 

I have talked at length about purposes, 
objectives, systems and methods. My re- 
marks have been based upon actual experi- 
ence in our company and observation of 
other operations with which I am familiar. 
It would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that because a method is successful in one 
company it will be equally successful in 
another. More and more we come to 
realize that it is people who make the 
difference. 

The surface has barely been scratched 
in the important field of human relations. 
I am convinced that herein lies the key to 
many of our problems. 

Not long ago I learned what I consider 
to be a significant lesson from my thirteen 
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faction guaranteed. 


is in the motor. 


REMOVER.... 


No Stump Too Large or Too Small 
Goes where the large machines can’t go 


A VERY IMPORTANT PATENTED FEATURE OF THIS MACHINE, 


is that it can be operated on uneven ground, excavations around stumps, slopes 
or hillsides. The cutter-head line of travel is not influenced by wheels rolling along 





Cuts as fast as you will guide it. Front rubber-tired wheel, for wheelbarrow-like 
transporting, simple spring controlled, swing-out-of-the-way stand and cutter pro- 
tector and two cutter heads supplied for the low price of $379.50 F. O. B. Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wis. This price is subject to change. Order at once from this ad. Satis- 


Simple, trouble-free design—almost vibrationless. Rugged cutterhead 
of especially treated steel, withstands extremely hard usage. 


Cuttershaft runs in sealed, lubricated bearings. 
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year old son. I had given him a rather 
severe dressing down for a violation of 
some rule which his mother and I had set 
up for him. After he had been confined 
to his room for an hour or two I began 
to think maybe I had been too rough on 
him and went in his room to talk the 
situation over. I asked him if he thought 
I was being unreasonable in my demands. 
To my surprise he said, “Heck no Dad, 
I want you to care about what I do. 
I see fellows at school whose parents let 
them do anything they want to and they 
are always in trouble. A lot of them wish 
their parents would give them some rules 
to go by.” 

This is a true story and I didn’t twist 
his arm to get him to say it either. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The tubular frame 
slides easily through 
sleeve-guides on a 
universal joint sup- 
ported by a heavy 
stake, which is driv- 
en into the ground 
to any required 
stump removal 
depths. The cutter- 
head functions from 
side to side or for- 
ward or backward 
on the horizontal 
plane rather than 
unevenly. 
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Office Management 
(Continued from Page 27) 


I will t that he doesn’t always have 
operative attitude, but he was 
what he said. 

Ihe lesson I learned was this: While 
most people naturally resist regimentation, 
they do want to know that a definite and 
does exist. It adds a 
urity which the average per- 
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sincere 


consistent policy 
sense of 


son 


[ think one of the most significant 
characteristics of our times is_ this 
“Search for Security.” There is much 
ver whether it is good or 
bad fe idividuals and for our nation 
but we know that it does exist. It seems 
that thing a business organiza- 
tion car s to use it to their advantage. 


controvers\ 


[ an nvinced that one of the most 
valuab ngs an organization can do 
vet ther and decide upon definite 

cies for the field force. These 

e published so that manage- 

ision and the foremen can 

familiar with them and 
hould be consistently enforced. 
of management where 
the office can be of much assistance. 
Many times the business personality of 
an org on is created by the office. 
If an atmosphere of efficient, economical, 
practical management exists, then this atti- 
likely to be reflected through 
rganization., 


is to 
compan 
rules she 
ment 

be the re 
then the 


This is phase 


tude is ver 
the entire 


Let me summarize what I have said: 
First: Make it as easy as possible for the 

men the field to get the required 
to the office. Remember 
these men are primarily tree men. 


information 


Second lhe information thus obtained 
} 


should be quickly translated into facts 
management and 


which will assist 
in operating the business 


supervision 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS 


By Roperts MANN 
Editor, Nature Bulletin 


Plants, generally, are eaten by insects 
or furnish other food for them. But there 
are a few families of strange plants that, 
instead, “‘eat’’ insects and other small 
animals. About 500 species are distributed 
over the world, from the arctic to the 
tropics. Most of them have peculiar leaves 
that not only attract insects but are 
equipped to trap and kill their victims. 
Even more remarkable is the fact that 
some have glands which secrete a diges- 
tive juice that softens and decomposes the 
animal until it is absorbed by the plant 
in much the same way as your stomach 


_ digests food. 


All of the carnivorous plants are small 
and, although occasionally a dragon-fly or 
a tiny frog may be trapped, the victims 
are usually ants, flies, gnats, beetles, lar- 
vae, worms and small crustaceans. In 
North America most of them grow in ta- 
marack bogs, cranberry bogs, muskeg bogs 
covered with sphagnum moss, and_ in 





and made immediately available to 
them. 

Third: Investigate the application of 
office machines to your needs, but bear 
in mind that the most valuable asset 
you can have is capable, efficient, de- 
pendable people. 


Fourth: Establish a definite pattern for 
the distribution of payroll and the re- 
tention of records. 


Last: Resolve to make a conscious effort 
to improve your skilis in Human Rela- 
tions. The measure of your success will 
depend, to a large extent, upon your 
ability to select, train and supervise 
people. 
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every kind of weather. WILT-PRUF, proven through years 
of use, is also the best pesticide sticker. 
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swampy places, where the brown water is 
acid and deficient in nitrogen. Their 
feeble roots serve to supply them with 
water but most of their food seems to be 
obtained from the animal matter they 
absorb. 


The Bladderworts, however, are aquatic 
plants with long sinuous stems and masses 
of fernlike leaves submerged in shallow 
ponds and swamps. Along the stems there 
are numerous oval “bladders” each hav- 
ing a small opening, surrounded by stiff 
bristles, with a delicate trap door inside. 
If a larva, pursued by a minnow, darts 
into a bladder he cannot get out. His 
body is absorbed by a great number of 
digestive cells that line the cavity. Several 
kinds of bladderworts are known to live 
in ponds of the Chicago region. 


The Butterworts occur on wet rocks 
and gravelly places. These plants have 
rosettes of long narrow leaves, each pep- 
pered with tiny glands—about 25,000 per 
square centimeter—that pour out a sticky 
“butter” and digestive fluid when an in- 
sect alights upon them. 


In the quaking tamarack bogs of 
northern Illinois and northern Indiana 
we find a species of the Pitcher Plants. 
It has a clump of hollow tubular leaves 
that look like pitchers with flaring mouths. 
They have red veins and are mottled with 
green and brownish purple. The flowers, 
on stout stalks, have five sepals, five petals, 
and are purplish red. The pitchers are 
usually full of rainwater and drowned 
insects that were attracted to a honey- 
like nectar secreted by glands on the lip. 
The inside of the leaf is thickly lined with 
slick sharp spines that point downward. 
An insect slides down into the water and 
cannot escape. His decomposed remains 
are absorbed by cells on the pitcher wall. 

The Sundews are another family of 
carnivorous plants that live in bogs and 
there are two kinds found in the Chicago 
region. The sundew is a small plant with 
a whorl of tiny round or spoon-shaped 
leaves on long stalks that lie flat on the 
soil surface. The leaves have a glistening 
appearance because of the hundreds of 
hairs on its surface, each hair ending with 
a gland that exudes a sticky fluid. A 
gnat or a fly, attracted by this “nectar,” 
is stuck there. The more he struggles, 
the more fluid is secreted by the glands. 
At the same time — and this is what 
Charles Darwin considered one of the 
most incredible and wonderful things in 
the plant kingdom—all of the other hairs 
on the leaf bend inward and surround the 
insect until he is suffocated. Then a 
digestive juice is secreted and his remains 
are absorbed. 

Most remarkable is the Venus’ Fly 
Trap, a sundew of the Carolinas, whose 
sensitive bristled leaves close like traps to 
catch and “eat”’ insects. 
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In Illinois 
(Continued from Page 23) 
tection of elms on adjacent city prop- 
erty difficult, if not impossible. 

Your state law here in Wisconsin, if 
properly used and enforced, can be an 
extremely effective weapon in the state- 
wide fight against Dutch elm disease. 
Michigan affords a good example of a 
state in which a similar law is playing 
an important role in their nine-year battle 
against the disease. 

11. Inadequate education of the public. 
‘The successful control of Dutch elm dis- 
ease depends not only on interested and 
informed municipal officials but on in- 
terested and informed private property 
owners as well. A well-informed public 
will pay big dividends in cooperation 
and continued support of a long range 
control program. All too often the educa- 
tional effort in some Illinois cities con- 
sisted of a sensational, initial flurry of 
activity in the local press and radio and 
was soon abandoned. In order to be suc- 
cessful, an educational program must be 
sustained throughout the year and must 
be accurate and timely. 

The foregoing discussion of some of 
the reasons why Dutch elm disease con- 
trol, on a municipal basis, was not at- 
tempted or was not successful in the ma- 
jority of Illinois cities should not be 
construed to mean that good examples 
of effective control programs do not 
exist in the state. On the contrary, several 
cities of northern I}inois show promise 
of “accentuating the positive, eliminating 
the negative,’ and proving what cities 
like Greenwich, Connecticut; Brookline, 
Massachusetts; and Detroit, Michigan, 
have already conclusively proven—that it 
is possible to effectively control] Dutch 
elm disease and keep tree losses to a 
minimum. 





Five municipalities and one park dis- 
trict in the suburban Chicago area, for 
example, report the following losses in 
1958: 


Total Diseased % 

City Elms Elms Loss 
Oak Park 27,000 17 0.06 
Lincolnwood 11,000 13 0.12 
Wilmette Park 

District 1,257 l 0.08 
Wilmette 

Village 6,800 36 0.53 
Highland Park 7,000 27 0.39 
River Forest 8,000 49 0.61 


The average loss of elms reported for 
these communities was three-tenths of one 
per cent of the entire elm population. It 
should be made clear that control pro- 
grams in most of these communities have 
been in effect for only three years. While 
such figures cannot be considered con- 
clusive, they offer a striking contrast to 
losses in other nearby communities where 
no control exists. Winnetka, Des Plaines, 
and Batavia are other IIlinois cities which 
have also made outstanding starts on 
effective control programs. 

We have been discussing ‘““What Hap- 
pened in Illinois.”” On the whole, we are 
not proud of the poor record made by 
so many cities in Illinois relative to con- 
trol of Dutch elm disease. It is my hope, 
however, that this discussion has given 
you some insight as to the speed with 
which Dutch elm disease can travel across 
a state and the thoroughness with which 
it eventually eradicates most of the elms 
in an affected community. It is my 
further hope that this treatise on the 
many dead elms of Illinois has perhaps 
stimulated some thinking and afforded 
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Small private tree and landscape 
business in Central Penna., estab- 
lished for 25 years, well known with 
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some practical assistance to your proposed 
or existing control program. 

In most of your communities you have 
inherited a vast legacy of tree wealth 
from generations past. A large portion 
of this wealth is now being threatened 
by a serious tree disease. Much of the 
responsibility for action lies in your hands. 
Timeliness is important. With prompt, 
decisive action based on an_ accurate 
knowledge of the disease, you can avoid 
a disastrous epidemic before the disease 
becomes well established. 

Many cities of Illinois would like you 
to profit from their bitter experience 
and remind you—you will not be given a 
second chance to save your elms. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT—Experienced only, 
meeting requirements of New York State. 
Permanent position with established or- 
ganization. Good Opportunity. Write in 
detail to MONROE LANDSCAPE SERVICE, 
INC., 2525 West Henrietta Road, Rochester 
23, New York. 











Assistant City Forester 











Post entails supervision of general tree 
maintenance and nursery operations, also 
records, reports. Eight (8) years experience 
in field of forestry required or equivalent 
in education and experience. (B.A. degree 
equal to 6 years.) Salary $5,595 to $6,292. 
Make application to Civil Service Office, 
Municipal Building, 101 West Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





WANTED 


e 
Experienced Foreman 
6 years or more experience 
With an old established concern op- 
erating in one county. 85% of work 


within 10 miles of home office. Year 
around employment g-aranteed. 


ALSO 
Three experienced climbers 


with year around work assured. 


Please write to below address giving 
full particulars. This is an outstand- 
ing opportunity for the right men. 


Box 15 S, TREES Magazine 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
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Advertising Dept., 7621 Lewis Rd., Olmsted 
Falls, Ohio. 
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GERALD 
McGarry, 


author of “SAFE- 
TY TRAINING 
AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR 
TREE MEN.” 
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Mr. McGarry, a rather recent arrival 
from Scotland, is in the category of ambit- 
ious and interesting younger men coming up 
in the tree world. At present he is an assis- 
tant personnel director for the F. A. Bartlett 
Tree Expert Co., Stanféfd, Conn. The article 
printed herein was presented by Mr. Mc- 
Garry at the University of Massachusetts, 
March 24, 1960, during the Tree Wardens, 
Arborists and Utilities Conference. 

Mr. McGarry served in the U. S. Army 
two years and became an American citizen 
a year later. He attended the University of 
Connecticut for two years and graduated 
from the New York Institute of Technology 
with a major in Industrial Engineering. Be- 
fore being employed by Bartlett he was an 
administrative assistant in the engineering 
department of Central America Steamship 
Agency, New York City. 

“Der 
Joun C. 


Van Camp, 


author of “WHAT 
HAPPENED IN 
ILLINOIS,” Page 
10. 
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Mr. Van Camp is the director of Midwest 
Shadetree Consultants, Rockford, Ill. The 
firm is composed of graduate foresters who 
specialize rendering professional advice 
to communities who do not have a full-time 
forester. The organization offers consulta- 
tion se! only. 

Mr. Van Camp received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Forestry from Purdue 
University in 1942; served as an officer in 
the U. S. Navy 1942-1945; and received a 
Master Forestry degree from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1947. While in New Haven, he 
held a fellowship from the Forestry Depart- 
ment of Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stati and was engaged in research 
work in forestry and soils. 

In 1947 he joined the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, University of Illinois, a 
position he held until 1951 when he became 
associated with a Rockford lumber firm. In 
1955 he was appointed Rockford’s first city 
forester. He resigned this job in 1957 to 
head nsulting firm. 

Mr. Van Camp is a member of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, Illinois Technical 
Forestry Association, Society of American 
Foresters, National Shade Tree Conference 
and its Midwestern Chapter, and the Rock 
River Shade Tree Association. 
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LAMB, 


author of “OFFICE 
MANAGE- 
MENT FOR 
TREE COM- 
PANIES.” Page 6. 
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Mr. Lamb is one of the young veterans in 
arboriculture. During the past years he has 
presented many papers on insurance and 
safety at both national and state meetings 
of arborists. The paper published in this 
issue was given at the National Arborists 
Association meeting in Detroit, Mich., Aug- 
ust 18, 1959. 

Mr. Lamb served 4% years in the armed 
forces during World War 2, half of that 
time in the Southwest Pacific area. He has 
been employed by the Muncie Tree Surgery 
Corp.. Muncie, Ind., since 1945. As secretary 
of the corporation Mr. Lamb’s duties include 
being the office manager, insurance buyer, 
and safety director. 

Mr. Lamb is a past president of the Indi- 
ana Arborists Association and is the present 
chairman of the Safety Committee of the 
National Arborists Association. 
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ARTHUR C. 
CosTONIS, 


author of “WHAT 
IF INTEND TO 
GAIN FROM AR- 
BORICULTURE,” 
Page 15. 
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Arthur is a sophomore at the University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., majoring 
in Plant Pathology. His essay, written as a 
freshman, won a contest last year that was 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Arborists 
Association. 

Although he may be considered a “young- 
ster” in the field of arborculture, Arthur 
has had quite a bit of experience. Last 
Spring he conducted a television show on 
WHODH Boston, guided by Wilfrid Wheeler 
Jr. of the Bartlett Tree Expert Co., to ac- 
quaint the public with arboricultural prac- 
tices. For the past three summers he has 
assisted the tree warden of Amherst. Arthur 
is a registered arborist in New Hampshire 
and recently successfully completed the ex- 
amination given by the Massachusetts Ar- 
borists Association. He is also a member of 
the National Shade Tree Conference. 

Arthur hopes to eventually earn a Ph. D. 
in Plant Pathology and then perhaps teach 
the subject. 
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CALIFORNIA COAST REDWOOD by 
Emanuel Fritz. Foundation for American 
Resource Management, 582 Monadnock, 
Building, San Francisco, California. 267 
pgs., $7.50. 

This is an annotated bibliography on the 
California Coast Redwood to and including 
1955. The author is a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of TREES Magazine and 
Professor of Forestry, Emeritus, University 
of California. 

This bibliography is intended to assist 
those seeking information about the Califor- 
nia Coast Redwood tree and forest, but lack 
facilities for locating or examining the ex- 
tensive list of articles, pamphlets and books 
bearing on the subject. 


PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 








There is an author index and subject index 
as well as classified citations regarding the 
history of the Redwood; botany of the tree; 
reference works; management of the forest; 
lumbering, processing and utilization of for- 
est products; recreation and aesthetics; and 
the Redwood in fiction and poetry. 

The bibliography cites a number of brief 
notes that may not come to one’s notice in 
an ordinary search for information, as well 
as those that have prime value as scientific 
or technical contributions. 

If the Redwood is one of your special 
interests, by all means obtain a copy of this 
book. It is a fine library edition and a most 
valuable reference. 
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THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW 
by Dr. W. B. Turrill. Herbert Jenkins 
Ltd., 3 Duke of York Street, St. James, 
S.W. 1, London, England. 256 pgs., illus., 
$6.50. 


It is 52 years since Mr. W. J. Bean pub- 
lished his book on Kew. Much has happened 
since then so there was need of another 
authoritative work. Dr. W. B. Turrill has 
just retired after 50 years of service at Kew, 
the last part as Keeper of the Herbarium, 
and so he is well qualified to tell the story 
of Kew in all its manifold activities. 





Dr. Turril tells the changing story of Kew 
Gardens from their earliest beginnings prior 
to 1759, to their subsequent development as 
a property of the Royal Family until 1841, 
and finally to the Royal Botanic Gardens 
which today are without equal anywhere in 
the world. Thus the reader obtains a fasci- 
nating picture of the growth of the Gardens, 
of the ever-expanding field of their activities 
and of the eminent men associated with their 
development—men like Sir Joseph Hooker 
who from one of his expeditions to the Him- 
alayas brought back many choice 
rhododendrons. 


To the many who have merely regarded 
the gardens as an area for enjoyment, the 
account of the scientific work of the Herbar- 
ium and Jodrell Laboratory will come as 
a revelation. 


Kew is renowned as a great authority on 
plant identification. Answers to the most 
abstruse botanical questions are constantly 
being given in reply to questions from every 
corner of the world. Archaeological mater- 
ial, such as dried flowers from Egyptian 
tombs, is frequently received for determina- 
tion, as are pieces of timber or charcoal 
from scientific excavations. 


Dr. Turrill’s book, filled with factual in- 
formation as well as an attached drawn to 
scale map of Kew, will be of the greatest 
interest to gardeners and botanists and to 
the army of visitors whose pilgrimages to 
these magnificent gardens recur spring, sum- 
mer, autumn or winter. 
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THE EVERGREENS, by James H. Beale. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York. 285 pgs., illus., $4.50. 


Here is an indispensable, practical intro- 
duction to all varieties of evergreen trees 
and shrubs, their characteristics of appear- 
ance, hardiness, and care. 





A basic discussion of necessary planting 
conditions, such as soil types, moisture, and 
exposure, and of cultivation is followed by 
detailed information giving the origin, suit- 
ability, growth, and other pertinent data 
about each member of the main evergreen 


groups: conifers, the broadleaved ever - 
greens, and their subdivision, the heath 
family. Specific varieties are also recom- 


mended for various sections of the country. 

A glossary and full index complete this 
book. Everyone interested in landscaping— 
homeowner, student or  professional—will 
find this a thorough and authoritative guide. 
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Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 


GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 


Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 
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Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


Settle Only 
For the Best 


... NATURAL! 
... LASTING ! 
_.. EFFECTIVE! 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


1 GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHICAN 
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Trees Magazine, 7621 Lewis Rd. 


Olmsted Falls 38, Chio 


Form 3547 Requested 


HOW TO BUY 


Mr. George Hare, 
Hare Tree Sur 
PR. 0. Box 21T g 
Lynchburg, Va. 


THE BEST CHIPPER 
FOR YOUR NEEDS 


Proven in service by the world’s largest tree company 





Bulk Rate 
U. S. POSTAGE 
2 PAID 
Cleveland, Ohio 
PERMIT No. 362 





X 861 





Ask for a Free Demonstration. Your dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate the new 1960 Asplundh. .. will even run it side-by-side 
with any other chipper to let you compare machines and results. 


Look for the features that give you these benefits. 


Chipping Speed. By actual test Asplundh is the fastest chipper 
made—which your dealer will gladly prove. 


Low maintenance cost. The Asplundh has fewer moving 
parts. This means lower maintenance, less down time. 


Safety to workers and passers-by. Asplundh blades are ta- 
pered and wedged—cannot fly out. 


Ease of operation. Unskilled labor can operate the Asplundh 
with ease—change blades quickly. 


Highway safety. Asplundh’s underslung engine and axle place © 
the center of gravity low for safe, true highway tracking. 


Big capacity. Asplur \ips all you can feed it—limbs up to 
6" diameter—hour afte: hour, day after day. 


See for yourself why Asplundh outsells all other makes. Write 
for new brochure of testimonials from satisfied users. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION! 





Write today — 


SPLUNDH 


CHIPPER COMPANY 
501 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
TUrner 7-2500 








